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January Makes Geod Showing in Finished Lines 


And Pig Iron is Piling Up in Some Sections—Some Sheet 
Makers Not Willing to Sever Relations With) Jobbers 


January has made a good record compared with 
several preceding months so far as finished ma- 
terials are concerned, and the outlook for the im- 
The pig iron 
situation is not so satisfactory, although there is 
improvement in sections of the country. 
At the present time, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration subsidiaries are operating slightly more 
than 50 per cent of their blast furnace capacity, 
compared with 46 per cent at about the beginning 
of the year. It is expected that the active capacity 
will be increased to about 55 per cent this week. 
Some independent concerns are also increasing their 
blast furnace output. The Cambria Steel Co. will 
probably have all its blast furnaces and 20 of its 24 
open-hearth furnaces in operation by Feb. 15. This 
company will re-enter the market as a manufacturer 
of wire and wire products in the very near future. 
Its Johnstown plant was an extensive manufacturer 
of wire prior to the great flood in 1889. 

A sale of over 5,000 tons of sheets 
at Chicago, at a low price by a 
Youngstown company, caused some 
commotion among sheet manufac- 
turers, but investigation developed 
that the sale was made before the recent meeting 
of sheet manufacturers, at which the sentiment 
was strongly in favor of maintaining prices. The 
resolution adopted by the sheet manufacturers at a 
meeting held a few days ago in Pittsburg, pro- 
viding for abolishing the payment of commissions 
to jobbers, will not be respected by some of the 
manufacturers, who have found their relations 
with jobbers very satisfactory. Owing to the 
recent very rapid advance in the price of pig tin, 
an advance in the price of tin plate is expected. 
The announcement of large expend- 
Railroad itures to be ‘made by the Harriman 
f system in double-tracking the Un- 
Buying ion and Southern Pacific from 
Omaha to the coast has added ma- 
terially to the already improved sentiment of the 
steel market regarding railroad buying. These im- 
provements will require large quantities of rails, 
bridges and other materials. The Harriman lines 
have bought no rails this year. One eastern inde- 
pendent steel company has booked 100,000 tons of 
rails during January, and western railroads awarded 


mediate future is very encouraging. 


some 


Sheets and 
Tin Plate 


35,000 tons of. rails the past week. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio’ fias placed an order for'15,000 tons, 
and the order for the Boston & Maine, 50,000 tons, 
is about to be entered. The American Bridge Co. 
has been awarded 12,000 tons for the:;Norfolk & 
Western bridge across the Ohio at Kéttwood, W. 
Va., and has been ordered to fabricate 18,000 tons 
which work had been held up. The New Haven 
for the joint railroad bridge at Louisville, on 
has placed an order for 2,500 tons of bridge ma- 
terial with S. W. Bowles & Co., and the Chicago 
& Northwestern has ordered 1,500 tons from the 
King Bridge Co. 

The structural material market is 
showing improvement. Bethlehem 
sections will be used in the Insur- 
ance Exchange building, Chicago, 
14,000 tons, to be erected by the 
Brown-Ketcham Iron Works, Indianapolis. The 
steel for the ore boat for the Wisconsin Steel Co., 
3,000 tons, has been awarded to the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co. The Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 
has awarded 2,000 tons to the Worden-Allen Co. 
The American Bridge Co. will fabricate from 10,000 
to 13,000 tons for the new plant of the Minnesota 
Steel Co., at Duluth. The Heyworth building, Chi- 
cago, 2,200 tons, has been awarded to the Brown- 
Ketcham Iron Works: the Lincoln high school, 
Portland, Ore., 1,000 tons, to Milliken Bros.; a 
loft building, Thirty-sixth street, New York City, 
to the Hay Foundry & Iron Works; and the Cent- 
ral Union Gas Co. building, New York City, 1,000 
tons, to Port & McCord. 

In the east, there has been a con- 
siderable increase in activity among 
pig iron buyers, and in the Phila- 
delphia territory, sales for January 
have amounted to from 75,000 to 
100,000 tons, of which steel-making irons made up 
about 35,000 tons. Many eastern buyers now seem 
willing to contract at present prices as far ahead 
as they can, but sellers are becoming more con- 
servative. Some large buyers are sounding the 
market in. New England) but low prices are still 
being made. A Buffalo pipe concern has pur- 
chased 5,000 tons of lower grades of pig iron. 
Throughout the central west, the pig iron market is 
very quiet. An inquiry is pending for a large ton- 
nage of ferro-silicon. 
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Orders for January Show Good In- 
crease Compared With 
Other Months. 
Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
510 Park Building, Jan. 31. 


In point ef orders entered on mill 


books, the iron and steel market in 
this territory made a better showing 
in January than in any single month 
during the second half of 1910, reports 
of one or two steel companies show- 
ing the total tonnage entered during 
the initial month of the year to have 
been more than double that of either 
November or December. There has 
been no particularly heavy buying from 
any one source, but orders are coming 
from a wider range of customers than 
for several months. Mill operations in 
this district have been increased ac- 
cordingly and additional plants will be 
started shortly. The trade does not 
expect a heavy buying movement, but 
looks for a steady, conservative buying 
by consumers from now on. 

At the opening of the new year, 
prices were fairly firm, although con- 
cessions on some finished lines were 
made on desirable business. During the 
month, prices on-all wire products have 
been advanced $1 a ton; prices of wire 
rods have been advanced $1 a ton; Iow 
quotations on spikes and track bolts 
have been withdrawn, and reports of 
concessions on all other finished steel 
products have entirely disappeared. 
Some mills are not accepting orders for 
steel bars, sheets, tin plate and billets 
and sheet bars for delivery very far 
ahead at today’s prices. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co., for 
the first time in several months, is op- 
erating its steel mills full time this 
week. The Cambria Steel Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. is operating 16 of its 24 
open-hearth furnaces and five of its 
eight blast furnaces, one stack having 
been blown out last week. This com- 


pany will start its new wire rod mill 
about Feb. 15 and its new wire mills 
about, April 1. The Carnegie Steel Co. 
has also started additional mills. Some 
large contracts for steel bars have been 


placed recently, ard the market is firm 
at 1.40c, Pittsburg. Advanced prices 
on wire products are being maintained 
and makers of wire rods are quoting 
from $28.50 to $29, Pittsburg, an ad- 
vance of $1 a ton. The tin plate mar- 
ket is showing considerable activity and 
several independent plants are running 
full time. Reports read at a_ recent 
meeting of sheet manufacturers showed 
heavier specifications and a slight gain 
in new business. Heavy tonnage of 
pipe is under active negotiation and 
mills are operating on a more satisfac- 
tory basis than at the beginning of the 
new year. 

The only transaction of importance 
in tke local coke market during the 
week was the sale of between 15,000 
and 20,000 tons of furnace coke for 
delivery over the next two months. Sev- 
eral sales of pig iron are noted and 
prices on some grades appear to be 
firmer. Ten of the 19 merchant fur- 
naces in the valleys are operating, Two 
furnaces in the Pittsburg territory will 
be blown in within the next week. 

Pig Iron.—While the total tonnage 
involved in sales of pig iron during the 
past week dces not show a very large 
gain over the preceding week, devel- 
opments have been rather encouraging, 
as consumers who have had occasion to 
test the market apparently are convinced 
that sellers will not dispose of their 
holdings at low prices. Prices gener- 
ally appear to be firmer than a week 
ago, and a sale of malleable iron is 
noted at an advance of 25 cents a ton 
over the price established by recent 
sales. It is expected that official re- 
ports for January will show that sev- 
eral non-merchant furnaces have been 
blown in during the past three weeks. 
The Cambria Steel Co. this week is 
operating five of its eight b'‘ast fur- 
naces, one stack having been blown out 
last week. Two additional stacks have 
been blown in at the Qhio works of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. The Kittan- 
ning, Pa. furnace of the Kittanning 
Iron & Steel Co. will be blown in 
within the next few days and the Clin- 
ton furnace of the Clinton Iron & Steel 
Co, will be blown in shortly. Ten of 
the 19 merchant furnaces in the val- 
leys are in operation. Of this num- 
ber, five are running on basic, two Bes- 


semer, two on foundry and one on gray 
forge. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburg, has taken about 4,000 tons 
of foundry iron for delivery at North- 
side, Pittsburg, and New Brighton, Pa., 
and another consumer has purchased 
500 tons of No. 2 for immediate ship- 
ment. While most furnace interests 
are holding for $14, valley, for No. 2 
foundry, sales have been made at $13.75, 
valley. There has been little trading 
in gray fosge ard this market is still 
quotable at $13.25, valley, for prompt 
and first half shipment. 

A sale of 1,500 tons of malleable to 
a local consumer at $13.75, valley, is 
noted. Several sales of this grade in 
lots of from 1,000 to 5,000 tons each 
were made recently at $13.25, valley, for 
prompt and first half shipment. A car 
manufacturing concern near Pittsburg, 
which recently closed for 3,000 tons of 
basic, has also taken 3,000 tons of mal- 
leable for first half delivery, and an- 
other car company has purchased 1,000 
tons of malleable and 1,000 tons of car 
wheel iron. 

No important sales of basic have been 
reported, although there is considerable 
tonnage under negotiation. The sale 
of the Midland furnace of the Midland 
Steel Co. to the Crucible Steel Co, of 
America, which will be taken over by 
the new owners March 1, removes this 
stack from the list of merchant fur- 
naces. There is considerable basic iron 
stored at the furnace, which is retained 
by the Midland Steel Co. The Besse- 
mer market shows no change from a 
week ago. While the market has not 
been thoroughly tested, no sales have 
been reported below $15, valley. We 
quote the.market as follows: 

Pig Iron Prices. 


(Prompt Shipment.) 


OR a ee eee ee ee eee $15.00 
COOe,.. DIMEE sda 0605 4 > ove weeeds 15.90 
I a a iS ae 13.50 
EL +5 SOMONE 56 6510 5 0.0 6 564.064 060.6'06.8:9 14.40 
Pe. 2, SOMMGCH) PAREMINB sc. ccs caus cvcces 14.65 
See TOree, WeeiwUare.. . 2... csodisesse ns 14.15 
DRMICOOUE, MEN inc ics ccccesoceees 14.40 
(First Half.) 
SCE REI on sg vce ssbéabhecessed $15.00 
eer: Pere 15.90 
a RES Pere are eee eo 13.50 
eR eT eee 14.40 
No. 2 foundry, Pitteburg...........00. 14.90 
Oe a Me oe 14.15 
I tes eo ce Cals ac \ 45 0s'5 eae hats C4 14.40 


Ferro-Alloys.—Developments in this 
market during the past week indicate 
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that consumers of 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon realize that prices have reached 
bottom, as one or two inquiriés involv- 
ing exceedingly heavy tonnage for de- 
livery over the entire year are pend- 
ing. Odd lots ship- 
ment have been sold at $56, Pittsburg, 
although $55, Pittsburg, is being done 
on large lots for forward delivery. 
Consumers of ferro-manganese are well 
been re- 
firm 


for immediate 


have 
not very 


and few sales 
ported. The market is 
at $38, Pittsburg. 


We quote ferro-manganese at $38, 


covered 


saltimore, 


for prompt and first half of 1911. The freight 


rate from Baltimore to Pittsburg is $1.95 per 
ton. 

Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quoted at 
$55. Pittsburg, for prompt and first half; 12 
per cent, $25; li per cent, $24; 10 per 
cent, $23, f. o. b. Jisco and Ashland furnaces, 
The freight rate to Pittsburg is $1.90. The 
foreign grades are held at $1 or more a ton 
over domestic prices, 


Plates.—Miscellaneous business in 
plates this week has been moderately 
heavy, although no large awards have 
Steel this 


territory are now receiving specifica- 


been made. companies in 


against contracts previously 
placed, the 
tributed, with the result that mills are 


better ‘basis 


tions 


business being well dis- 


operating on a slightly 
and manufacturers are more optimis- 
tic. One of the disappointing features 
in this market is that there have been 
for cars 
action 


awards 
final 


few 
placed so far this 
being postponed on a number of the 


comparatively 
year, 
noted Reports of 


inquiries recently. 


price concessions have entirely disap- 


peared. We quote the market as fol- 
lows: 

Tank plates, % inch thick, 6% to 100 
inches, 1.40c. Extras are as follows, per 100 
pounds: Loiler and flange steel plates, 0,10c; 
A. B. M. and ordinary firebox steel plates, 
0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.20c; marine steel, 
0.40c; locomotive firebox steel, 0.50c; all 
sketches excepting straight taper plates vary- 


ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 


narrowest end not being less than 30° inches, 


0.10c; Plates in widths 
100 inches up to 110 inches, 0.05c; 110 
inches up to 115 0.10¢; 115 


inches up to 120 inches, 0.15¢e; over 120 inches 


circles, 0.20c. over 
over 
inches, over 
up to 125 inches, 0.25c; over 125 inches up to 


130 inches, 0.50c; over 130 inches, le. Gages 


under % inch to and including 3-16 inch plate 
0.10c; under 3-16 and 
extra for 


on thin edge, includ- 
ing No. 9, 0.25c. Five 


Terms net cash in 30 days. 


cents less 


than carloads, 


Sheets.—Reports read at a _ well-at- 
meeting of manufacturers of 

the Fort Pitt hotel, Pitts- 
burg, Jan. 25, showed considerable im- 


tended 


sheets at 


provement in the market as compared 
with the corresponding period of last 
the heavier 
specifications, reports made by manu- 


month. In addition to 
facturers showed a slight gain in new 
business. the dis- 
cussed at the meeting was the policy 
of a few manufacturers in paying com- 


One of questions 
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missions to jobbers on_ galvanized 
sheets and it was agreed to discontinue 
One of the encouraging 
features of this market is that auto- 
manufacturers are calling for 
heavy shipments. We quote prices as 
follows, with $1 a ton added as the 
delivered price in the Pittsburg dis- 


this policy. 


mobile 


trict: 

Blue annealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 1.65c; 
box annealed sheets, No. 28 gage, 2.20c; gal- 
vanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 3.20c; painted 
roofing sheets, 1.55c per square for No. 28 
gage, 2'4-inch corrugation; galvanized roofing 
sheets, 2.75c per square for No. 28 gage, 2%4- 


inch corrugation. 

Tin Plate-—This market continues to 
make an exceedingly good showing for 
this season of the year, and it is esti- 


mated that tin mill operations have 
been increased upward of 40 per cent 
during the past two weeks. Independ- 


ents are operating at between 80 and 85 
per cent of their total capacity and 
the leading interest is operating more 
mills than for some months. Large 
consumers who are covered only for 
first half are endeavoring to cover for 
their full requirements as far ahead as 
possible at present prices, but manu- 
facturers are not inclined to accept 
orders for delivery very far ahead at 
today’s prices, and it is believed that 
a new card will be issued in the near 
future. Estimates have been prepared 
on a total of 18 new tin mills in this 
territory, but plans have not advanced 
far enough to permit publication. The 
base price on tin plate is as follows: 
10-pound basis, 14 x 20, 
Pittsburg district. 


Coke tin plate, 
$3.60, f. o b. 

Rails and Track Material.—Steel 
mills receiving specifications 
against the New York Central, Penn- 
sylvania and Western Maryland rail- 
road orders for standard steel rails, 
and are operating on a more satisfac- 


mill, 


are 


tory basis than for some time. In 
addition to the large orders placed re- 
cently, awards have also been made 
by a number of the small lines and 


the outlook is regarded as promising. 
Orders for light rails are being placed 
by southern foundry interests and oth- 


er users, although the total tonnage 
received so far is not very heavy. 


There has been fairly heavy buying of 
and track bolts and the higher 
prices announced last week are being 
maintained by all mills. We quote the 
market as follows, the base price on 


134c per 


spikes 


open-hearth rails being 


pound, at the mill: 


Fifty-pound and heavier, 1.25c per pound; 
carloads and less than 500 tons, 1.34c per 
pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 45 
pounds, $26.50 to $27, the schedule on the 
other weights being irregular and subject to 
negotiations; angle splice bars for standard sec- 
tions, 1.50c, Pittsburg; standard spikes, 1.55c, 


Pittsburg, for first quarter and 1.60c, Pitts- 
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burg, for forward delivery; hand spikes, 1.65c, 
Pittsburg, for immediate shipment, and 1.70c, 
Pittsburg, for forward delivery; track bolts, 
2.30c, Pittsburg. 

Steel.—Shipments of billets and sheet 
bars in January have been much heav- 
ier than expected at the beginning of 
the new year, and show a gain over 
any single month since June, 1910. As 
all large consumers are covered by 
contract, trading in the open market 
is confined to lots of from 200 to 500 
tons each. Some mills in this terri- 
tory are behind in shipments, but are 
not operating to capacity. Prices are 
firmer than for several months, and 
some mills are not accepting business 
for delivery very far ahead at today’s 
prices. Odd lots of forging billets for 
immediate shipment have been sold at 
$28, Pittsburg, but one or two mills 
are not ‘accepting business for for- 
ward delivery at this figure. We quote 


the market as follows: 

Bessemer 4 x 4 billets with 0.25 carbon and 
less are quoted at $23, with the usual extras 
for size and analysis, and cpen-hearth rolling 
billets, $23. Forging billets are quotable at 
$28, Pittsburg. Bessemer sheet and tin bars 
are quoted at $24, and open-hearth sheet bars 
at $24, makers’ mill, Pittsburg or 

with full freight to destination 


are quoted 
Youngstown, 
added. 
Hoops and Bands.—Cooperage inter- 
ests are specifying more liberally, al- 
though new business is not very heavy. 
Local makers of hoops and bands are 
operating their plants on a slightly 
better basis than last month. We 
quote the market as follows: 
Hoops in carload lots, 1.50c; 


carload lots, 1.65c; bands, 1.40c, base, 
net extras, as per standard steel. 


in less than 
with 


Merchant Bars.—Specifications from 
farming implement manufacturers, rail- 
roads and other sources in January 
have been considerably heavier than 
expected at the beginning of the year. 
In addition to the heavier specifica- 
tions, some strictly new business is 
appearing and additional mills have 
been started. The market on steel 
bars is firm at 1.40c, Pittsburg, and 
some mills are not selling very far 
ahead at this price. Mills in this ter- 
ritory also report an increase in speci- 
fications for bar iron, although new 
business is light. Automobile manu- 
facturers and other consumers of shaft- 
ing are specifying more liberally, al- 
though mills can handle much larger 
tonnage. We quote the market as fol- 


lows: 

Common iron bars, 1.35¢ to 1.40c, Pittsburg; 
Bessemer and open-hearth steel bars, 1.40c; plow 
cultivator, 1.40c; channels, angles, zees, 
tees, under 3-inch, 1.50c, all f. o. b. mill. 
The following differentials are maintained on 
steel: Less than 2,000 pounds of a size, 
0.35c¢ advance. Cold rolled and groved shaft- 
ing, 55 per cent in carloads and 50 per cent 
in less than carloads, delivered in base terri- 


tory. 


and 
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Muck Bar.—This market is still very 
quiet, sales and inquiry being light. 
We quote the best grades of muck bar 
nominally at $29, Pittsburg. 

Structural.—Steel mills report a fair 
run of orders for plain material in 
connection with recent — structural 
awards, but bookings in this territory 
have been light. Bids will in all prob- 
ability be asked shortly on two or 
three building projects in the imme- 
diate Pittsburg district, outlined re- 
cently, involving approximately 10,000 
tons of steel. We quote the market as 
follows: 

Jeams and channels, 15 inches and under, 
1.40c; over 15 inches, 1.50c; zees, 1.40c; tees, 
1.45c; angles, from 3 to 6 inches, 1.40c; over 
6 inches, 1.50c; universal and sheared plates, 
6% inches wide and wider, 1.40c. 


Merchant Pipe-—The aggregate ton- 
nage of miscellaneous pipe business 
booked in January shows a gain over 
the preceding month, and February 
will open with mills operating on a 
more satisfactory basis than for some 
time. The Tri-County Natural Gas 
Co. has again asked for bids on ap- 
proximately 80 miles of from 3 to 10- 
inch steel line pipe and bids will close 
tomorrow on the inquiry of a local 
gas company for approximately 5,000 
tens of casing and line pipe. In addi- 
tion, fairly heavy tonnage of 12, 14 
and 16-inch steel pipe is under active 
negotiation. Demand for iron pipe is 
not very heavy. Prices are firm. We 
quote the following official discounts 
in carload lots, subject to the usual 
preferential discount to the larger buy- 
ers, merchant pipe, where specified, 
being offered in from % to 6 inches: 

Iron and Steel Basing Prices. 


Steel. Iron. 
Butt weld. 


%, %, &% inch...... 72 58 68 54 
Ee a ogg pan 75 63 71 59 
¥%to 1% inch....... 79 69 75 65 
2: fo Sr amches. 6.565%. 80 70 76 66 
Lap weld. 
ee Ae ee 76 66 72 62 


2% to 4 inches....... 78 68 74 64 
4% to 6 inches...... 77 67 73 63 
7 to 12 inches...... 75 59 71 55 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS. 
Butt weld. 


%, Uy, Minch ..... 69 59 65 55 
eer Tere 74 68 70 64 
34 to 1% inch so 72 74 68 
2 to 3 inches ....... 79 73 75 69 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS. 

Lap weld. 
a ee ee 75 69 71 65 
2% to 4 inches...... 77 71 73 67 
4% to 6 inches..... 76 70 72 66 
7 to 8 irches........ 69 59 65 55 
9 to 12 inches....... 64 54 60 50 

DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS, 

3utt weld. 
ee roc 64 58 60 54 
% to 1% inch ...... 67 61 63 57 
atte 3 tmickes *....;..° 69 63 65 59 

DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS. 

Lap weld. 
ee ee 65 59 61 55 
2% ‘to 4 inches .... 67 61 63 57 
4% to 6 inches...... 66 60 62 56 
je 4 EO. 59 49 55 45 


Plugged and reamed pipe is furnished at 2 
points higher price, either butt or lap weld. 


Boiler Tubes.—As a result of the 
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more general buying of locomotives, 
demand for locomotive boiler tubes is 
heavier and_ specifications show a 
slight gain. We quote the market as 


follows: 

Steel. Iron 
Le Sty | eee SIO Ls Oak we eh pen en cas 8S 49 43 
ae SO 256 TS, oo Oe ics ce cade we 61 43 
Ree Ee, es cole phe ee ail aes 63 48 
POE SO BM e o-¥ 5. (Nis 8 bese oo ag 55 
Dre re Ts ot So cag eos ce eek 60 43 


2% inch and smaller, over 18 feet, 10 per cent 
net extra. 

234 inch and larger, over 22 feet, 10 per cent 
net extra. 

To destination east of the Mississippi river 
will be sold at delivered discount for carloads 
lowered by two points, for lengths 22 feet and 
under; lenger Iengths, f. o. b. Pittsburg. 

Wire Products. — The advanced 
prices on wire products, which became 
effective Jan. 20, are being maintained 
by all mills, several orders for one and 
two carload lots each at prices in effect 
at the opening of the new year having 
been rejected by the local makers. The 
new wire mills of the Cambria Steel 
Co., Johnstown, Pa., with a capacity of 
from 300 to 350 tons per day, will be 
placed in operation about April 1. 
The old Cambria Iron Co. operated one 
of the largest wire mills in the coun- 
try prior to the Johnstown flood, but 
the plant was entirely destroyed by the 
big flood in the spring of 1889. The 
completion of the new wire mills will 
mark the re-entrance of the Cambria 
Steel Co. in the field as a manufacturer 
of wire preducts. Investigation shows 
that the advance of $1 a ton on all wire 
products has brought out heavier speci- 
fications against running contracts, and 
there has been some strictly new busi- 
ness placed at the advanced prices. We 
quote the market as follows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.75; re- 
tailers’ carload lots, $1.80, cut nails, jobbers’ 
carload lcts, $1.65 to $1.70: painted barb wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.75, retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.80, with 30c for galvanizing; plain 
wire to jobbers in carloads, $1.55, and _ to 
dealers, in carloads, $1.60, polished staples, 


$1.75; galvanized staples, $205. 


Wire Rods.—As a result of the 
greater activity in the market on wire 
products, which has resulted in the ad- 
varce of $1 a ton, makers of wire rods 
have withdrawn low quotations noted 
recently. At the opening of the new 
year wire rods were selling around 
$27.50, Pittsburg. Last week prices 
were advanced 50 cents a ton and this 
week sales are reported at $28.50, Pitts- 
burg, although some mills are holding 
for $29, Pittsburg. We quote the mar- 
ket at $28.50, Pittsburg, for both Bes- 
semer and open-hearth rods.” 

Coke.—The initial month of the year 
bas been an exceedingly quiet one as 
far as the coke market is concerned. 
Prices on furnace coke have shown lit- 
tle change during the month, although 
sales of foundry coke for first half 
have been made at about 25 cents a ton 
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below the prices quoted on Jan..1. A 
furnace interest near Pittsburg has 
closed for its coke requirements over 
February and March, aggregating be- 
tween 15,000 and 20,000 tons. Thecoke 
figures in an exchange deal and the 
price paid has no bearing upon the mar- 
ket. Several furnaces in this territory 
have not bought their February coke 
and as a result more general buying is 
expected during the next 10 days, al- 
though sellers and producers generally 
do not expect any material improve- 
ment for a few months at least. While 
sales of furnace coke have been made 
as low as $1.40, ovens, for prompt ship- 
met, a -number of sellers are holding 
for $1.50, ovens. We quote standard 
Connellsville furnace coke for prompt 
shipment at from $1.40 to $1.50, ovens, 
and for first half at $1.60, ovens. On 
high grade Connellsville foundry coke, 
we quote, from $1.95 to $2, ovens, for 
prompt delivery; for first half at from 
2 to $2.50, ovens. The Connellsville 


.. is ae : : 
Ccurter’s figures for the week ending 


Jan. 21, show 22,663 active ovens with 
an output of 287,475 tons, as compared 
with 22,632 active ovens and a produc- 
tion of 280,320 tons the previous week. 

Old Material.—Shipments of scrap to 
furnaces have increased during the past 
week and in several instances consum- 
ers have opened negotiations for their 
requirements over the next several 
months, as it is believed that prices 
will not go any lower as a result of 
the firmer tone noted in the steel mar- 
ket. Dealers are not inclined to sell 
very far ahead at today’s prices and in 
a few instances low quotations on cer- 
tain grades have been withdrawn. The 
railroads in this territory are expected 
to put out their usual monthly scrap 
lists some time this week. Heavy melt- 
ing steel is still selling around $13.25 
to $13.75. There is a fair offering of 
bundled sheet scrap and several sales 
have been made at $10.25. Practically 
all trading is still being confined to 
small lots. We quote, gross tons, de- 
livered in the Pittsburg district, includ- 
ing Monessen, Sharon, Steubenville, 
Brackenridge and Follansbee, as fol- 


lows: 
Heavy melting scrap ............ $13.25 to 13.75 
OCONEE (PONS. pddn0o 0s sondeae ee 14.50 to 15.00 
Sundied: Sheet SCTAp ......cecces 10.00 to 10.50 
MED tha 5:6 9's akiaots os 2i4 600 00% 24.00 to 24.50 
SOU SPOOR: Sa-so's a c-00 b¥e8 Hs - 15.00 to 15.25 
Mo. 1 APR OCfAD 2.5. os cscs 13.50 to 14.00 
Pee RR OEE 5s ie + pnd Si 2 ¥08 13.25 to 13.75 
EA MOMOOUMS o.5 oop cc vecs sed 60 17.00 to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings ........ 9.25to 9.50 
Re eR ae Peon ere 8.50 to 8.75 
oe ea ee 13.75 to 14.00 
NARS IGE dik lg.s uh.4 Ace Baki core whew 13.00 to 13.50 
PS SF PT Re nD 11.00 to 11.50 


The old plant of the Diamond State 
Steel Co., Wilmington, Del., which 
has been idle for seven years, will 
likely be torn down and the equipment 
sold for scrap. 
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Finished Lines Continue to Improve, 
But Pig Iron is Dull. 


Office of Tur Iron Trapve Review, 
1328 Monadnock Block, Jan. 31. 


There the 
improvement in finished materials dur- 


has been no pause in 
ing the past week, but the pig iron 
market still remains practically life- 
less. .The principal activity is con- 
fined to rails, plates, shapes and wire, 
but some increase in business is also 
noted in sheets. The total amount 
of structural contracts let in the west 
last week was 21,280 tons, the most 
important from the 
Minnesota Steel Co. to the American 
Bridge Co., calling for 13,000 tons for 
new buildings. Railroad buying is im- 
proving. Western railroads have or- 
dered 35,000 tons of standard section 
the plates, 
bars by 
terest were 25,000 
12,000 tons are plates ordered princi- 


being an order 


bookings of 
the leading in- 
tons, of 


and 
and 


rails 
shapes 
which 


pally by car-building companies. In- 
cluded in the car orders which have 


been placed are 1,000 refrigerator 
cars for the American Refrigerator 
Transit Co. and 500 refrigerators 
for the Chicago, Burlington & 


Quincy railroad. After a week of quiet 
more activity is noted in the cast iron 
pipe market, contracts let during last 
week in this territory amounting to 
5,250 tons. 

Pig Iron.—The 


the 


just . passed 
that has 
pig iron 
period of 


week 
was probably quietest 
experienced by local 
sellers the present 
dull business commenced. 
ment in the steel trade has not, up to 
date, had any material effect on pig 
there is some- 
feeling in the market. 
the effect that the 
Tack Co. recently 
purchased 10,000 tons of basic are 
officially denied. Other sales of basic 
which have been reported cannot be 
confirmed. There is a fair scattering 
of sales to foundry interests, although 
practically no single purchase amounts 
to over 300 tons. Nevertheless, in- 
cluding northern, southern and char- 
coal iron, it is safe to say that 15,000 
tons were disposed of in the Chicago 
market in this during the 
week. Several inquiries for second 
half are noted, including one from a 
local pipe maker, and it is probable 
that if definite propositions could be 
obtained from furnaces, considerable 
business would result. Furnace in- 
terests, however, are very reluctant to 
quote beyond June 30 on account of 


been 
since 
Improve- 


sales, although 
better 
reports to 
Grand Crossing 


iron 
what 
Local 


manner 
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the uncertainty of the price of ore. 





The Iroquois Iron Co., represented 
by Rogers, Brown & Co., will blow 
cut one of its stacks at South Chi- 
cago probably this week. 

We quote the market, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: 

(Prompt shipment and first quarter.) 
Lake. Superior charcoal .....0.cccescvinse $17.50 
Northern foundry UNG. 2... .0 cs cc cec cows 5.50 
Souther: Tomndry NO. 2.0.6. ec ssese cous 15.10 
Southern silveries, 5 per cent silicon,... 16.35 
Jackson Co. silveries 8 per cent........ 19.40 
Dializvable’- Betsemer ois es awss acta 15.50 
PARDEE “DAME 6.5.0 028 eds ive hbeuedass 4 15.10 

Billets—The demand in this terri- 
tory for \billets either for forging or 


other purposes is moderate at present. 
We quote, open-hearth forging billets, 
$28,- f. o. b. Chicago. 
Merchant Bars.—Bar 
the Chicago territory are operating at 
Business 
not 


iron mills in 


about 65 per cent capacity. 


is increasing slowly. Prices have 
shown any strength, however, although 


think 


advance. 


some makers the market is in 


shape for an Specifications 


against contracts for steel bars have 


improved slightly, but new business is 


still comparatively light. Already on 


account of the improved conditions in 
the steel trade, there is talk of in- 
creased prices. Responsible authori- 


ties, however, believe that an increase 
at present would not be justified and 
might disturb seriously the confidence 
which is returning in the market. Or- 
ders for steel from agricultural sources 
the 


taken out, 


are slow. Most of business on 


old contracts 
practically no new contracts have been 


has been and 


made yet. 


r i - " ak eee val 

We quote, Chicago delivery, as fol- 
lows: 

Bar iron, 1.30c to 1.35c; hard steel bars, 
re-rolled, 1.35¢ to 1.40c; soft steel bars 
and bands and small shapes, 1.58c to 1.63c, 
base; hoops, 1.73c to 1.83c;  planished © or 
smooth finished tire steel, 1.78c to 1.83c, base; 
iron finished tire steel, 1.73c, base; smooth fin- 


1.98c; 


crucible spring steel, 2.78c; 


ished machinery steel, 1 inch and larger, 
spring steel, 
tool 


special 


steel, 7c to 9c, with higher prices for 


grades. Quotations on shafting are 57 
Q 


cent off the list for 
per cent off for less than 
load freight allowed to points in base territory. 


per carlcad lots, and 


carload lots, car- 


Cn iron and steel from local stock, 
we quote as follows: 


Bar iron, 1.80c to 1.90c, per pound base; 


soft steel bars, 1.80c to 1.90c per pound base; 


soft steel hoops, 2.10c to 2.20c, full extras. 


Structural Material.—Activity con- 
tinues to characterize the structural 
market in the west, the total amount 


of contracts let last week being 21,280 
The contract 


during the the 


important 
taken by 


tons. most 


week was 


American Bridge Co. from the Minne- 
sota Steel Co. for its new plant at 
Duluth, amounting to 13,000 tons. 


Work on this will be hastened and it 
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s hoped to have the buildings erected 
Additional 
1,500 

J vhicago & 
Railway to King 
More contracts 


i 
by the end of this summer. 


bridge contracts amounting to 


tons have been let by the 


Northwestern the 
Bridge Co., Cleveland. 
are being let for Chicago buildings, the 
Hey- 
worth building, opposite the City Hall, 


latest being 2,250 tons for the 
taken by Brown-Ketcham Iron Works, 
Indianapolis, and the City Club, 200 
tons, let to Vierling Steel Works. 
The Milwaukee Co., Milwau- 
kee, has taken a contract for a high- 
way bridge, 1,000 tons, at Peoria, Ill. 
A high building at Portlana, 
Ore., 1,100 tons, has been let to Milli- 
ken Bros,, and the Pabst Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee, has let 2,000 tons for a 
new building to the Worden-Allen Co. 
The Virginia Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., will fabricate a swing bridge, 
230 tons, to be erected at Dallas, Tex. 

Business in plain material is improv- 


Bridge 


sche r( 1 


Bridge 


ing and heavy specifications, amount- 
ing to about 12,000 tons, have been re- 
the interest. An 
the structural 
is that fabricating prices are 


ceived by leading 


encouraging feature of 
market 
improving, quotations on recent work 
being about $3 higher. on an average, 
than 10 days ago, 

We quote, mill prices for structural 
shapes, f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 
Beams. and channels, 15 inches and under, 
1.63c. 


1.58¢ to For extras, see Pittsburg report. 


Store prices, f. 0. b. Chicago, are as 
follows: 

All angles, 3 inches ard larger, including 6 
inches, $1.80 to $1.90 per 100 pounds; angles 
over 6 $1.90 to $2 100 pounds, 
base; beams, 3 to 15 inches, inclusive, $1.80 
100 channels, 3 inches and 
larger, $1.80 per 100 pounds, base. 


Rails 


orders 


inches, per 


per pounds, base; 
and Track Supplies. — Rail 
books of the 


week amouuated 


entered on the 
Steel Co. last 
to 100,000 tons, of which the majority 
allotment of the 
New York Central order. Included in 
the above, however, are 35,000 tons of 


Illinois 


is this company’s 


standard rails ordered by various west- 
trunk track 
supplies is better. No large new con- 
tracts have been received but specifi- 


ern lines. 3usiness in 


cations and miscellaneous orders have 
improved perceptibly. 
See Pittsburg report for prices on 
standard 
We quote, light rails and track sup- 
Chicago, as follows: 


sections. 


plies f. o. b. 
40 to 45-pound, 1.16c 
1.19% to 1.24c; 
1.25c; 12- 


rails, carloads, 
30 to 35-pound, 
1.20% to 


Light 
to 1.20%c; 


16,. 20 and 25-pound, 


pound, 1.25¢ to 1.29%e. 

Light section relayers, 45 pounds and un- 
der, subject to inspection, $21 to $23; standard 
section relaying rails, subject to inspection, 


$23.50 to $24. 


Track supplies, f. o. b. Joliet, anglé bars, 
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1.50c to 1.60c; railroad spikes, 1.65c to 1.75c; 
smaller size spikes, 1.70c, base; track bolts 
with square nuts, 2.15¢ to 2.25c, base. 


Plates.—Plate orders have improved 
very much and over 12,000 toms were 
taken by local mills in this market 
last week. Included in the car .busi- 
ness which has been recently placed 
are 1,000 refrigerator cars for the 
American Refrigerator Transit Co., 
and 500 refrigerator cars for the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 

We quote, Chicago delivery, as fol- 
lows: ; 

Tank plates, % inch thick, 6% to 100 
inches wide, 1.58c to 1.63c. For extras, see 
Pittsburg report. 


Store prices are as follows: 

Tank steel, % inch and heavier, up to 72 
inches wide, 1.80c to 1.90c; from 72 inches 
to 96 inches wide, 1.90c to 2c; 3-16 inch up 
to and including 60 inches wide, 1.90c to 2c; 
72 inches, 2.15c to 2.25c; No. 8, up to 60 
inches wide, 1.95c to 2.05c. Flange quality 
and heads, 25c¢ extra. 


Sheets.—The local sheet mill is now 
running about 55 per cent capacity and 
inquiry has improved slightly. The 
store trade in sheets is still quiet. 

We quote, store prices, f. 0. b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: 

Blue annealed No. 10, 2.10¢ to 2.20c; No. 
12, 2.15c to 2.25c, Box annealed, No. 28, 
2.75¢ to 2.85c. Galvanized, No. 28, 3.65¢ to 


3.75c. 
For mill prices, see Pittsburg report. Freight 
to Chicago, 18 cents. 


Wire Products.—The wire trade is 
still the most active department in the 
steel business. The advanced prices 
have not checked the volume of new 
business which is being taken. Jobbers 
are sending in orders for their spring 
requirements for nails and fencing and 
the total amount of business booked 
is very satisfactory. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.93; re- 
tailers’ carload lots, $1.98; retailers’ less than 
carload lots, $2.08; painted barb wire, jobber’s 
carload lots, $1.93; retailers’ carload lots, 
$1.98; retailers’, less than carload lots, $2.08; 
with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire to jobbers, 
$1.73; plain wire, retailers’ carload lots, $1.78; 
staples, bright, $1.93. 


Merchant Pipe and Tubes.—The de- 
mand for the generally used sizes of 
merchant pipe is improving to some 
extent and leading jobbers are report- 
ing very comfortable business at pres- 
ent. Demand for boiler tubes is also 
somewhat better. Local discounts on 
iron and steel pipe out of store have 
been revised slightly, minimum prices 
being generally one point lower than 
previous quotations. 

We quote, iron and steel pipe and 
tubes out of store, f. o. b. Chicago, as 


follows: 
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IRON AND STEEL PIPE BASING 


PRICE. 

Steel. Iron. 

Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Ge. 69.2 54.2 63.2 48.2 
See eae 72.4 59.2 66.2 53.2 
a dm... t0. 3 i... ecss Seek 66.2 72.2 61.2 
4%-6 inches ...... 7442 63.2 69.2 58.2 
FPG” SEER” ns wo aae 71.2 54.2 67.2 50.2 

EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS, 

ia. wins os 66s 5% 70.2 63.2 64.2 52.2 
* i.’ 75.2 68.2 61.2 55.2 
To SOW avec ewes 65.2 .e.« 59.2 47.2 

DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG, 
OT gic te eas DES. tae. 9600. 0650 
Se. pase: 3 ie > Ae 
ie ae DO.8 Whee, cece cone 
Tubes. 

Lap weld Charcoal Shelby 

steel. iron. seamless. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
EW ties sgieeus wae oS 38 ba 57% 

1% to 2% inch...... 52 38 35 
re eS ee 62 50 46 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Good specifications 
are being received from gas companies. 
The leading interest has received a 
contract for 2,000 tons of water pipe 
from Kansas City, Mo., and the Ameri- 
can Cast Iron Pipe Co. has taken 950 
tons from the city of St. Paul, Minn. 
Chicago opened bids February 1, on 
2,300 tons of 36-inch and 1,000 tons of 
30-inch water pipe. Prices are un- 
changed. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Four-inch water pipe, $25; 6 to 12 inches, 
$24.50, larger sizes, $23.75; gas pipe, $1 a ton 
higher. 

Old Material—There is no change 
in the local scrap market. Recent rail- 
road offerings, which have been mod- 
erate, were disposed of without diffi- 
culty. The market is still weak and 
prices show no change for the better. 
Re-rolling rails, 5 feet and over, are 
especially soft and have been shaded 
25 cents a ton. There is not as much 
scrap in the hands of dealers and other 
sellers in the immediate Chicago dis- 
trict as was the case a year ago, but 
dealers in the smaller cities, and 
throughout the country districts are 
carrying much heavier stocks than has 
been the case for many months. It 
is these supplies, coupled with large 
holdings by railroads, that prevent 
any stiffening in prices. 

We quote the market, f. 0. b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: 

GROSS TONS 


Old car wheels .ncocccccsccesce $12.00 to 13.00 
Cee ME COED ‘ceccccscsdcavrove 14.25 to 14.75 
Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over).. 13.25 to 13.75 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and under). 12.50 to 13.00 
Frogs, switches and guards...... 11.75 to 12.25 
Heavy melting steel ............ 11.50 to 12.00 
BROWN SICEE osc dcccéisicwese 11.25 to 11.75 
NET TONS. 
No. t R. R. wrought.....s0..0. $11.50 to 12.00 
Meu. 2. KR BR. weeeehii< vcs cases 10.50 to 11.00 


Arch bars and transoms ........ 14.00 to 14.50 


Knuckles, couplers and springs. 11.50 to 11.75 
15.75 to 16.25 


METI wcerncederesebicaccrdecye 
GE TOURED is kes 09.000 53 28nee 18.25 to 18.75 
ee BE ere err: 17.50 to 18.00 
EOCOmOuve C6FOS. 66... ccc cccceccs 16.00 to 16.50 
OE ee ee 10.50 to 11.00 
A OF oS en ere 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 1 cast, 150 lbs. and less.... 11.75 to 12.25 
PEGs BOUT 6c ab vc ccncccces 9.25 to 9.75 
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Te AMOI Gay os cases tc cas 7.50 to 8.00 
Pe 2 IRD ME Se .cie ates mee 6 8.75 to 9.25 
easter perckeines 5. . 3.4. Sasa csr 14.25 to 14.75 
Cast and mixed. borings ........ 5.00 to 5.50 
Machine shop turnings .......... 6.50 to 7.00 
Railroad malleable ....660sccccve 10.75 to 11.25 
Agricultural malleable ......... 10.25 to 10.75 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.. 10.25 to 10.75 
Angle bars, splices, etc., iron.... 13.00 to 13.50 
PUG: TREK, WE Gos bein cscs 11.00 to 11.50 











Flurry Among Sheet Makers—Pig 
Iron Continues Dull. 


Office of THe Iron Trave Review, 
Penton Building, Jan. 31. 


Iron Ore.—A suggestion made last 
week that sentiment be aroused in 
favor of greater stability in ore prices 
is being favorably received and will 
probably take more definite form at 
a not far distant date. 

On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
51% rer cent on old range and Mesabi non- 
Bessemer, we quote as follows: Old range 
Bessemer, $5; Mesabi Bessemer, $4.75; old 
range non-Bessemer, $4.20; Mesabi non-Bes- 
semer, $4. 

Pig Iron.—The market in the imme- 
diate Cleveland district continues ex- 
tremely dull, and it is understood 
that a few sales of small tonnages 
have been made below prevailing quo- 
tations. On the other hand, some 
sellers are holding firmly to $14 at 
the furnace as the minimum for pig 
iron for delivery in Cleveland. We 
quote, delivered in Cleveland, for the 
first half of this year, as follows: 


Os 8 “ET Giron se cwee ake saeae eee cal $14.75 
Pe 2 NN ha 5 Sotnlb'e eee wie aie lnare sie 14.25 
ea ee PERI R .e galek e006 0.0.6.6 60sec oa 84 15.35 
tT SE Tease cn cubas voaweb ew awen ans 14.09 
SE LG CR EOE TERT EE TCT 15.90 
Lake Superior Charc0el .......sccsccses 17.50 
Jackson Co. 8 per cent silvery.......... 19,00 


Coke.—The market is very quiet, 
while some founders are buying fair 
amounts for current demands. 

Connellsville furnace coke, $1.40 to $1.45 
for prompt delivery, and $1.60 for first half. 
Connellsville foundry coke, $1.95 to $2 for 


prompt, and $2 to $2.50 for first half, 


Finished Material.—Improvement in 
finished material has been well main- 
tained during the past week, and both 
mill agents and jobbers are well sat- 
isfied with the showing made by Jan- 
uary. Additional contracts have been 
made, including a number for steel 
bars. Some commotion was caused 
among sheet manufacturers by a 
Youngstown concern taking about 
5,000 tons of sheets at a low price, 
but investigation developed that the 
sales were made before the recent 
meeting, at which it was decided to 
maintain prices. The action of the 
sheet manufacturers in deciding not 
to pay commissions to jobbers is not 
taken very seriously. Since the recent 
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advance in wire, sales have been very 
limited, but there has been more 
specifying on old contracts. The 
steel for the new ore boat to be built 
by the American Ship Building Co 
for the Wisconsin Steel Co., 3,000 
tons of shapes and plates, will proba- 
interest. 
building 


bly go to an _ independent 
Tre CGéntral Y. (Mi:  G: A. 
in Cleveland will require about 2,000 
tons of steel. The new hotel Jerome, 
to be erected at Erie, Pa., will cost 


$450,000 and will probably require 
2,000 tons of steel. 
Old Material.—Little change has 


taken place in the movement of ma- 
although some _ mills, 
outside of the city, 


terial locally, 
both inside and 
show more of a disposition to accept 
Some dealers, while not 
appear to feel that heavy 


shipments. 
ageressive, 


steel will advance shortly and seem 
more disposed to hold onto their 
stock. We continue to quote, gross 
tons, f. o. b. Cleveland, as follows: 

Old tron rAUs .. 6000s sjavece cess $15.00 to 15.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 ft.) 13.50 to 14.00 
Old @ar wheels .4c0.ccivcccvees 12.00 to 12.50 
Old steel boiler plate............ 10.09 to 10.56 
Malleable iron (railroad)........ 12.75 to 13.25 
TS a). ere eer eee eee 18.00 to 18.50 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 11.90 to 11.50 
Peavy Stéel .....ccccccvesvcccss 12.75 to 13.00 
Country mixed steel .......+.+.- 10.00 to 10.50 


We quote, net tons, as follows: 


wa 
o 


No, 1 Ri. B... wrodght. .i.c.ssees $12.00 to 12.5 

No. 1 busheling .........0..c0. 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 machine cast .......ceeee 11.75 to 12.25 
Bale CHEHINEB: cc vec ccccesecsecrs 8.50 to 9.00 
Machine shop turnings .......... 6.25 to 6.75 
Grate DALE cv.ccs cc vcvccepsetsned 10.00 to 10.50 
Pipes and flues .........eseeeee 8.50 to 9.00 
pS SS ee eee Sree es ee re 8.00 to 8.50 
SROCt IGN csc cc nvecpecnseseoves 4.00 to 4.50 
Wrought drillings ...........00. 6.00 to 6.50 
Ce OE ev icided ocd adeaneces 5.50 to 6.00 


Pee eC Ere PUNT ware ae 10.00 to 10.50 


Stove 


plate 


rt 


e) 








Furnaces Refuse to Quote Further 
Than First Half. 

Office of THe Iron TRADE REVIEW, 
808 Provident Bank Bldg., Jan. 31. 
Pig Iron.—While activity and sales 
in both the eastern and_ western 
territories indicate some improvement, 
locally there can be said to be prac- 
tically no change from last week, either 
in quotations, sales or inquiries. Ap- 
situation hinges on the 
ultimately taken 
the railroad 
discussion. While 
there have been inquiries for 
quotations for second half, furnace in- 
consider 
first 


parently the 
that 
government in 


action will be 
the 


now 


by 
cases under 
some 


generally refuse to 
quoting at all for further than 
half. Stocks in furnace yards are still 
being decreased, and at the present 
time the demand probably just about 
Many small orders 
are the limit of 
buyers are 


terests 


equals production. 
for 300 to 500 tons 


general activity. Some 
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buying lots of iron that suit them, but 
the majority of buyers are holding off, 
not caring to tie up more capital than 
necessary in stocks as long as there 
immediate prospect 
of any increase in prices. Selling in- 
terests are maintaining generally, $11, 
$14, Ironton, and $14 


appears to be no 


Birmingham and 


to $14.25, Ironton, for malleable, as 
base quotations. On the other hand 
$10.75, Birmingham, for a _ spot sale 


could probably be made without great 
difficulty. Ohio steel makers have 
considerable activity the past 
week, and sales of fair ton- 
nage were closed. A 1,000-ton inquiry 
from Illinois territory for basic and 
some inquiry from southern Ohio for 
small lots of ‘basic, are items of activity 
territory. 3ased on freight 
rates of $3.25 from Birmingham and 
$1.20 from Ironton, we quote, f. o. b., 


shown 
several 


in this 


Cincinnati, for prompt shipment as 
follows: 

Southern foundry No. 2 .....+++ 14.25 14.75 
Southern foundry No. 3 ....... 13.75 14.25 
Southern foundry No. 4 ....... 13.25 13.50 
SOUtHGrh «Grd¥ TUTHe occ cee cn 13.00 13.25 
MIDS ciara 5 al 6 Bik Sele o wre pW Oke 12.75 13.00 
wousnera 190. 3° 8Off sic... cckee 14.75 15.25 
Siienere 260. 2 GOR Ss ais ce clas 14.25 14.75 
Standard Southern car wheel... 25.25 aoute 
Northern No. 2 foundry ....... 15.20 15.45 
Northern No. 3 foundry ....... 14.70 14.95 
Northern No. 4 foundry....... 14.20 14.45 
Jackson county, 4 percent silicon 16.20 16.70 
Jackson county, 5 percent silicon 16.70 17.20 
Jackson county, 6 percent silicon 17.20 17.70 
Jackson county, 7 percent silicon 17.70 18.20 
Jackson county, 8 percents licon 18.20 18.70 
Jackson county, 9 percent silicon 18.70 19.20 
Jackson county, 10 percent silicon 19.20 19.70 
Jackson county, 11 percent silicon 20.20 20.70 
Jackson county, 12 percent silicon 21.20 21.70 


Coke.—For Wise county and Poca- 
hontas furnace coke $1.75 for prompt 
shipment is a minimum figure, while 
$2.00 to $2.10 and $2.10 to $2.20 are 
quoted for future contracts to July 1. 
Ovens closed down are given little en- 
couragement to light up. With the 
specifications against contracts repre- 
senting the only activity, movement is 
and the market dead. The 
quotations for prompt 


nominal 


following are 


shipment and for the first half: 
Connellsville district: . 
Contract 
to July 1. 
$2.15 to 2.50 
1.65 to 1.75 


Prompt 
Shipment. 
$2.00 to 2.50 
1.50 to 1.60 


Foundry coke 
Furnace coke ...... 

Wise county district: 
Foundry coke 
Furnace coke 


2.00 to 2.10 
*Sliding 
[scale basis. 


2.00 to 2.10 
1.75 


Pocahontas district: 


Foundry coke ....... 2.00 to 2.10 2.10 to 2.25 

Furnace coke ...... 1.75 1.75 to 1.85 
New river: 

Foundry coke ....... 2.50 to 3.25 2.60 to 3.25 

Furrace coke ...... 2.00 to 2.15 2.10 to 2.20 
*Sliding scale basis means $1.60 for coke 

based on $9, Birmingham, for pig iron, with 


an advance of 16 2-3 per cent of the amount 


over $9 at which pig iron is quoted. This 
is the usual basis. Other forms of sliding 
contracts are also made. 


Finished Material.—Spikes have been 
an active item in finished products re- 
cently. Shafting has been featureless, 
while angles of all sizes are moving 
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manufacturing 
being projected that will 
Activity con- 


freely. Several small 


plants are 
call for a fair tonnage. 
tinues with prices firm and unchanged 
at $1.40 Pittsburg base. 

Old Material—Dealers are buying 
and storing material for the most part, 
the only sales being routine and stocks 
are constantly increasing. Only first 
class material is in demand at all by 


local consumers. No. 1 cast scrap 
can be had for about .$11 per ton. 
Prices quoted for material f. o. b., 
dealers’ yards, Cincinnati, are about 
as follows: 
GROSS TONS. 
Old irofti failé, #rO8d.... 6. iccces $14.50 to 15.00 
Old steel rerolling, gross...... 14.00 to 14.50 
Old short lengths, gross........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Old iron, .akIG8, - Pros... sccccese 17.00 to 17.50 
Steel melting sérap, gross...... 11.00 to 11.75 
Car Wh6eld, @TO8e .....cssccees 11.50 to 12.00 
NET TONS. 

Old No. 1 R. R. wrought, net tons.$10.50 to 11.00 
No. l. .maqhigery.. 20b.is.t006%% 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 busheling, met........... 10.00 to 10.50 
wteve) Mates net isos. ete 8.00 to 8.50 
Heavy fathings, web... 6 ives 6.50 to 7.00 
Cant beritge, nets. 6506 685 oes 4.50 to 5.00 
Grate ee Saar ey yak ra 8.50 to 9.00 
Sheet ini ¢ RE, STEEL ee ee 8.50 to 9.00 
NO. 3 Cab e6rtip.. 6 os ebiivck: 10.50 to 12.00 














Last Vestige of January Activity 
Seems to Have Disappeared. 


Jan. 30. 


Pig Iron.—lIndications of the begin- 
ning of a buying movement in pig 
iron, that made their appearance in 
the St. Louis territory about the mid- 
dle of January, have about disap- 
peared and the market has slackened 
to inquiries and orders for small lots 
for immediate shipment. Probably 
not more than a total of 1,000 tons, 
mostly for southern iron and all in 
small lots, is now in the market, al- 
some belief is voiced in the 
report that one of the large steel 
plants is asking for prices on some- 
thing like 7,500 tons of basic. If this 
is really a bona fide inquiry, and re- 
sults in a purchase, it is believed lo- 
cally that the sale will be ‘made in 
Chicago. Prices for southern No. 2 
remain firm at $11 to $11.50, Birming- 
ham basis. Northern iron is quoted 
at $14 to $14.50, Ironton, with very 
little inquiry. Quotations on southern 
which 


though 


iron, delivered St. Louis, to 

the Birmingham freight of $3.75 has 
been added, follow: 

Gouthetir:. Now ded. veavectsed tbs $15.25 to 15.75 
Souteern. Ne. 20s 6ic80 st Prbecarie 14.75 to 15.25 
Seether. BOs So icc ie. cveweceads 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern. Noi 46 is s'c.0e' sc ccwneres 13.75 to 14.25 


Coke.—Inquiries are out fer upward 
of 50 cars of foundry coke, and sales 
10 to 15 cars are reported 
within the last 


of from 
to have been made 
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few days. With this exception, the 
coke industry is about as dull as pig 


iron. Quotations remain nominally 
as follows: 

We quote 72-hour Connellsville foundry 
grades, $2.35 to $2.50 for whole of 1911; 


72-hour foundry, $2 to $2.25, on tracks and 
for immediate delivery; 48-hour Connellsville 
furnace, $1.60 to $1.85; best 72-hour Virginia 
foundry, $2 to $2.35; 48-hour Virginia fur- 
nace, $1.60 to $1.85. The freight to East St. 
Louis and St. Louis is $2.80, and $2.70 from 
the Virginia fields when shipment is destined 
beyond St. Louis. 


Old Material.—The market for scrap 
continues dull, with prices remaining 


nominally as follows: 
APNG RS WORE ois vic ce wicnicesce $13.50 to 14.00 
Oe a 14.50 to 15.00 
Rerolling rails (4 ft. and over).. 13.00 to 13.50 
*Old steel rails (2 ft. and under) 12.00 to 12.50 
Light section relayers, 45 Ibs. 

and under, subject to inspection 21.00 to 23.00 
Relaying rails, subject to inspection 24.50 to 25.00 


Frogs, switches and guards...... 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy melting steel ............ 12.00 to 12.50 
MOEN <6 ccccavecesauice 12.00 to 12.50 


We quote, net tons, as follows: 
ee ee Re | eo eeree $11.50 to 12.00 
) Si Se Aa" ae 10.50 to 11.00 
Arch bars and transoms - 14.00 to 14.50 
Knuckles, couplers and springs... 12.00 to 12.50 


DNS fon dv tiny 4% ae de0 ax uttlance 15.00 to.15.50 
i CE” cose ceeek .échuwae 18.50 to 19.50 
SE MOE RIED 66055 cbctocecense 18.50 to 19.50 
Oe es rere reyy rere ere 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 country wrought ........ 9.50 to 10.00 
Bees GRE MOOR. 646 viscess sway cs + 9.00to 9.50 
No. 1 cast, 510 lbs. and less.... 12.00 to 12.50 
BNO. 2 UMAR cece s ccs eeeeee 10.25 to 10.75 
Sls: IRE 5 6'gs c dk0c Sein bons 7.00 to 7.50 
i Te Se. See eo er 9.00 to 9.50 
Boiler punchings ovevesceteces shan £0 10.75 
Cast and mixed borings.......... 5.00 to 5.50 
Machine shop turnings - 7.00to 7.50 
Railroad malleable ...........0- 10.00 to 10.50 
Agricultural malleable .......... 9.00 to 9.50 


9.50 to 10.00 
13.25 to 13.75 
12.00 to 12.59 


Stove plate and light cast scrap. 
Angle splice bars, iron.......... 
Angle splice bars, steel.......... 
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ket for large tonnage has covered for 
at least a part of its needs could not 
be confirmed. Prices are unchanged. 
We quote, f. o. b. furnace, as follows: 


EE We hin  gau adebeocs whit $14.50 to 15.90 
EMO so SOS 6 6 a ls bea red ons-e eee 14.00 to 14.5C 
NR a 0s a ares ae aculinis 14.00 to 14.25 
MEET co Paks so ssa kobe mane veces 13.75 to 14.0€ 
ee, TRUER Tink biv.d Bs oe bR SUddcees 13.75 to 14.00 
ES eer 14.00 to 14.50 
SN Sale sith 6h e's'o Va'edhh dis cae 14.50 to 15.00 
RIN OU Sines sats acl > sated maa ps 17.25 to 17.75 


Finished Product.—No structural let- 
tings are reported and the few jobs 
that are being figured are all small. In 
general lines specifications are report- 
ed to be coming in nicely, the activity 
in bar material, plates, shapes and 
other lines having increased. A de- 
cided movement in tin plate is report- 
ed due to the recent advances in pig 
tin, which are expected to lead to an 
advance in tin plate. 

Old Material.—Some small sales are 
reported but on the whole the scrap 
market shows no improvement. We 
quote, gross tons, f. o. b. Buffalo, as 
follows: 


Heavy melting steel ............ $12.25 to 12.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap... 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 railroad and machine cast 

Ae A ee nabuab does ban pened 13.50 to 14.00 
ME UE, Sas oc o.c'e chen meee 17.00 to 18.00 
DT oti Gica os? shave eae kann 23.00 to 24.00 
EE AES SES EPO CEO 13.75 to 14.25 
Railroad malleable scrap......... 13.75 to 14.00 
Machine shop turnings ........ 6.75 to 7.00 
ee 5.00 to 5.50 
Low phosphorus steel scrap - 17.00 to 17.50 
ee SO CERES 50 wa ce anaw kes ans 15.50 to 16.00 
Si are Seat Gee -Cag RR a 10.75 to 11.00 
ee ae a aie Sat 6.50 to 7.00 
ye a reer ree 10.25 to 10.75 
TE te Soe vie nn 0.0 cobue soe 12.00 to 12.50 
ee SE ORE eee 11.50 to 12.00 
OT RS A a rr eee 11.00 to 11.50 
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Considerable Activity in Buying Foun- 
dry, Malleable and Basic Iron. 


Jan. 31. 


Pig Iron.—Quite a large tonnage of 
foundry iron was booked in this terri- 
tory during the past week, the orders 
ranging from small amounts up to 
1,000 tons. This increase in activity is 
credited to the recent drop in prices, 
which has produced a market very fa- 
vorable to the buyer and a state of 
affairs that is not likely to continue 
long, as the furnaces claim to be oper- 
ating at a loss. A large percentage of 
the tonnage booked was for early 
shipment. Inquiry continues good, and 
there is a good-sized volume of busi- 
ness under negotiation scattered over 
a large territory. Business in malle- 
able and basic has also been good, and 
a large tonnage has been booked. The 
call for shipments of iron by foun- 
dries shows some improvement. The 


situation is looked upon by iron men 
as more encouraging. A report that a 
pipe interest that has been in the mar- 





Pig Iron Sales in January Compare 
Favorably with Last Year. 


Jan. 30. 


Pig Iron.—Sales of iron during the 
month of January in this territory have 
approximated 75,000 to 100,000 tons 
and with some companies the record 
of trafsactions closed has exceeded the 
corresponding month of a year ago, 
when a very satisfactory volume of 
business was booked. Steel making 
irons have made up about 35,000 tons 
of this total, including about 25,000 
tons of basic, while the cast iron pipe 
companies have been liberal buyers, 
taking 25,000 tons or more, and the 
remainder has been in scattered orders. 
At present, the makers are less willing 
to offer forward deliveries on metal at 
ruling prices, while consumers seem 
equally more desirous of obtaining 
prolonged shipments, with the result 
that negotiations are more numerous 
and there is more tone to the market. 
There is apparently a more deter- 
mined effort being made to cut down 
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the output in the east. The last of 


the active Wharton stacks has been 
blown out and one of the Warwick 
furnaces will go out in February. 


These two furnaces, which have been 
running on basic, alone have a capacity 
of 800 tons daily. The blowing out of 


ether furnaces in the Lehigh and 
Schuylkill valleys is under considera- 
tion. The furnace of the Delaware 
River Steel Co., at Chester, Pa. is 


about to be put in to work up accu- 
mulated business. While as reported, 
iron in the east has sold con- 
siderably below $14.50 delivered in 
some cases, which has been approx- 
imately at $14.25 delivered, the last 
sale to be noted, that of 4,000 tons for 
prompt shipment just made, was done 
at $14.50 delivered. This price fairly 
represents the eastern market at pres- 
ent, while for second quarter a higher 
figure is asked. An eastern steel com- 
pany has closed for a block of from 
3,000 to 5,000 tons of low phosphorus 
iron far first quarter from a nearby 
furnace around $21 delivered. Recent 
sales of Bessemer iron in the east 
have been made at $16.50 delivered or 
$15.75 furnace. Con- 
siderable iron continues to be taken 
by the pipe makers of this district, 
one additional purchase of 5,000 tons 
of northern grades the past week, be- 
While certain brands of 
northern of the silicons 
have been sold to these consumers as 
low as $14 delivered, the most recent 
blocks of the same brands just taken 
commanded an 25 
There is more life to foundry 


basic 


about eastern 


ing reported. 


iron lower 


have advance of 
cents. 
iron inquiry in small lots and prices 
on eastern Pennsylvania and Virginia 


grades are unchanged. 


We quote for prompt and _ first 
quarter shipment as follows: 
i i ae, ae $16.00 to 16.25 
Pe . OMIMEEY 6 600s cctesscres 15.50 to 15.75 
ee EE eek wb eee et orcare 15.00 to 15.50 
Standard gr@y forge .......000% 14.25 to 14.50 
DMG. Peatn cut ok coaveoe 00 ieee 14.50 
iS te a ar 15.65 to 15.80 


15.00 to 15.50 
21.00 to 22.00 


No. 2 Southern 
Standard low phosphorus 

Finished Material.—There been 
an encouraging increase in new busi- 
ness placed in finished lines during the 
past several weeks, and specifications 
have been more liberal, so that there is 
an improved tone to the general mar- 
ket. The more active state of trade 
has applied to all lines, but has been 
especially marked in rails, in which 
one eastern mill reports bookings dur- 
ing January of over 100,000 tons. 
While buyers are still moving slowly 
and are backward in filling specifica- 
tions for forward deliveries, conditions 
appear sounder and more promising 
than for some time. In rails, eastern 
mills, in addition to their allotments 


has 
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from the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central contracts, have ‘booked other 
important business from eastern roads. 
Among the orders most recently enter- 
ed is that for 15,000 tons of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, a portion 
of which went to middle western mills. 
The Boston & Maine tonnage, total- 
ing 50,000, is being placed this week. 
The Seaboard Air Line and the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line requirements are still 
pending. 

No awards have yet been announced 
on the 4,000 tons of steel for the 
building of the Department of Print- 
ing and Engraving at Washington; or 
for the tonnage inquired for by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio for car under- 
frames. The contract for the 2,000 to 
3,000 tons for the Vine Street pier, 
this city, upon which the McClintic- 
Marshall Construction Co. is the low 
bidder, has been held up by protests 
from the union labor organizations. 
Eastern shipyards are well filled with 
repair work, and are calling for a 
good tonnage of heavy plates. Prices 
on plates appear firmer in the east. 
Several sales of open-hearth and Bes- 
semer billets have been made recently 
at $23, Pittsburg, or $25.40, Philadel- 
phia. 3ar iron continues to sell at 
low prices in the east, in some cases 
down to 1.30c, Philadelphia, or 1.23c, 
eastern mill. We quote, for Philadel- 
phia delivery, as follows: 

Structural shapes, 1.55c to 1.60c; steel plates, 


1.55c; steel bars, 1.55¢ to 1.60c; refined bar 
iron, 1.30c to 1.35c; 4 x 4-inch open-hearth 
rolling billets, 25.50; forging billets, $27 to 


$27.50, eastern mill. 


Old Material—While there is no 
active buying by consumers, the scrap 
market has a slightly better tone, be- 
cause holders of material are not 
pressing much of it for sale. Com- 
paratively small lots may be readily 
bought at the quoted schedule, but 
price advances would probably come 
with any tonnage movement. Accord- 
ingly there is some anticipation of 
better prices when the mills shall 
have exhausted some of their present 
stocks and are more actively sup- 
porting the market. Old car wheels 
are easier, consumers offering only 
about $13, delivered. Heavy steel is 
just about holding its own, one sale 
of 1,000 tons at $13.25 being noted. 
Foundry scrap is easy. We quote, 
gross tons, delivered in eastern Penn- 
sylvania consuming territory, as fol- 


lows: 

Old steel rails (re-rolling)...... $15.00 to 15.50 
Heavy melting steel .......s.00- $12.75 to 13.25 
Old Sehr WHER, (60s « hee ac0san0es 13.00 to 13.50 
Old iron car axles .....c.ceeees 25.00 to 26.00 
Old. steel car axles......cecceee 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 1- railroad wrought......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Wrought pipe ....ccsecscccsces 12.75 to 13.00 
Cast! borin -foao5 bas ced cee eeate 7.75 to 8.25 
Wrought turnings ......---es0- 8.25 to 8.50 
Heavy cast SCrap .....esccccoees 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad malleable ...........-- 12.00 to 12.50 


Stove plate ....ccccccsccesccece 10.50 to 11.00 
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Southern Pig Iron Makers Declare 
Belief Bottom Has Been 
Reached. 


3irmingham, Ala., Jan. 30. 


Pig Iron.—The principal features of 
the market during the week just closed 
have been the large number of sales 
of from single car lots up to 500 tons. 
This confirms a number of the pro- 
ducers in the belief that bottom has 
surely been reached, and that they are 
likely to see at most any time now a 
turn for the better. So firm is the 
belief in this district, that practically 
only one or two interests will now 
take business for shipment further 
ahead than 90 days on an $11 sched- 
ule, but are asking 50 cents premium 
where deliveries are to run as far 
ahead as five or six months. Another 
argument against prices going lower 
is that the country as a whole seems 
to be consuming about as much iron 
as is now being produced, and it is 
certain that in this district stocks will 
not show any material gain for the 
month of January as compared with 
tonnages on hand Dec. 31. There has 
been quite a call the past week for 
iron of special analysis, and it has 
developed that high silicon iron is 
practically not available. Gray forge 
is likewise of short supply and now 
commands practically the same price 
as No. 4 foundry. A great many con- 
sumers are beginning to feel out the 
market here in the South, as they have 
about’ concluded that $11 is going to 
be the bottom. Agricultural imple- 
ment makers and pipe makers continue 
to be the principal purchasers in this 
There were two speculative 
inquiries of consequence before the 
market last week, and one party made 
a firm offer of $10.75 for No. 2 foun- 
dry, but could not obtain the iron. 


Cast Iron Pipe—Makers of cast iron 
pipe in this district have had oppor- 
tunity to close up their books and ac- 
counts for the past year. It is gen- 
erally admitted that for some months 
prices have not been profitable. This 
has a tendency to make them feel like 
obtaining a little better figures for 
their product. At the same time no 
appreciable advance is expected or 
hoped for until the pig iron market 
shall have shown some improvement. 
Two contracts were closed with south- 
ern foundries last week, one for 1,200 
tons and one for 2,000 tons. Several 
other municipal contracts are now 
pending. Prices remain about as fol- 


market. 
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lows per net ton f. o. b. cars this dis- 
trict: 

Four to six inch, $19.00. 

Eight to 12 inch average, $17.50. 

The above figures are for water pipe 
only, as gas pipe of course takes $1 
per ton higher differential. 

Old Material.—There is nothing en- 
couraging in the scrap iron market. 
Consumption is not what the seller 
would like to see it and accumulations 
are moving rather slowly. Dealers 
quote the following schedule per gross 
ton, f. o. b. cars this district: 


OFS Soot CRUe acdc 6.3:4 Vinee 4s Sees $13.50 to 14.00 
Old: seteel axles: 6 ck tensesswe sms 16.50 to 17.00 
Old . is0ey | OxIOR: 0.09. 0t0ks penweesy 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1° RR. RK. Wreught sos ccccda 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2° R.. Ri: wrOtgt sca os cdecn cd 10.50 to 11.00 
Dealers” wreegnt \soccccsenvsous 10.00 to 10.50 
Oid ‘steel calls Wisi. ok ctatse oe 11.00 to 11.50 
No. .1. maghimety, sigs dda vsectees 10.00 to 10.50 
We. 3 MAGE 6. ax eeiiswndsetenae 10.00 to 10.50 
Old standard car wheels......... 12.50 to 13.00 


Light castings, stove plate....... 8.50 to 9.00 











Charter Market Change on Feb. 1 
Stirs Local Situation. 


Seattle Jan. 25. 

Pig Iron.—In marked contrast to 
the more than normal movement .of 
pig iron in this section last week is the 
small amount of business done during 
the past few days. The users appear 
to have gotten in their supplies at 
about the same time and left the 
market flat, although they are all 
running about on full time. A change 
in the charter market will take place 
on Feb. 1 and this has a brightening 
effect. The steamer lines will drop 
their freight rates to the summer basis 
and the jobbers in the foreign brands 
of iron are already beginning to or- 
der for delivery in the second quarter. 
There is little foreign iron on the 
market at present owing to the high 
winter rates that are about to be 
dropped, and as a result those mills that 
use this class of iron are being com- 
pelled to pay considerably higher than 
they have for some time. A _ large 
amount of southern iron is being of- 
fered in the section at $21.50 for No. 
1 and a number of the foundries are 
using this brand. Its irregularity mil- 
itates against it to some extent and 
a few of the foundries are still taking 
on the Glengarnock and Jarrow at 
much higher prices because of the 
standard which it seems to maintain. . 
There is very little of this class of 
iron coming in, however, and it is 
very probable that the market will be 
entirely cleaned out of the foreign be- 
fore the orders of this week arrive. 

We quote spot, in gross tons for- 
eign iron ore ex ship Puget Sound or Col- 





—————— 
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umbia .river domestic, f. 0. b. Pacific 
coast terminal as follows: 


Second 

Prompt. quarter. 

No. I Glengarnock ............$24.50 $24.59 
ne eee Ee ee oe ee 23.50 24.00 
No. 1 English Jarrow ......... 23.50 23.50 
No. 1 Chinese Hanyang........ 23.50 23.00 
POG. RWI sain cos Givin fwd Raise 23.50 
English Doncaster ............. 23.00 23.00 


Finished Material—A continued en- 
trance into the local markets for 
structural material instead of the con- 
sumers going to the eastern field for 
fabrication work is giving a most 
healthy tone to the conditions. Alaska 
orders are coming in heavier than 
usual and a majority of the work 
from the far north is beirg placed in 
this city or at Portland. The railroads 
are making inquiries for material to 
build a number of large steel bridges 
and there is every indication that the 
material will be supplied from _ this 
section. The demand for sheets, bars 
and wire products is very good and 
sellers are handling the big orders in 
good shape despite a slow railway 
delivery. 

Old Material.—The large amounnt of 
offerings of the past month in this 
market still obtain, and.dealers are 
not taking on any more material than 
they can readily dispose of. Their 
yards are still full and they do not 
care to store any more. Practically 
all the mills have a good supply on 
hand, although they are buying rather 
freely in order to take advantage of 
present low prices. The lists of the 
transcontinental roads are still pend- 
ing. We quote, in gross tons, as fol- 


lows: 

Foundry scrap No. 1............$17.00 to 18.00 
Foundry scrap No. 2............ 12.00 to 14.00 
eT | eT Cer enere 15.00 to 16.00 
re ae 10.00 to 12.00 
Miscellaneous steel scrap «...... 6.00 to 9.00 
NE TET os wars os bien Ste do's. acess ecm 4.50 to 6.69 
Ee rt ee eee 9.00 to 10.00 





Sales of Wabana Ore—Pig Iron More 
Active—Finished Lines Improve. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
1115 West Street Bldg., Jan. 31. 


Iron Ore.—Sales of about 100,000 
tons of Wabana, Newfoundland, ore 
have been made to eastern blast fur- 
naces on the basis of 73 cents per 
unit, f. o. b. cars at Philadelphia. This 
price represents an average advance 
of from % to % cent per unit over 
last year, when this ore, at different 


periods in the year, sold at from 7 to 
714 cents per unit at Philadelphia. 
About 100,000 tons additional of Wa- 
bana ore is being offered for this 
year’s delivery which, with the ship- 
ments carried over into this year 
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from 1910 contracts,. will bring the 
movement of this ore up to the cus- 
tomary annual total of about 275,000 
tons. Reports from the trans-Atlantic 
ore market show a very firm condition 
of prices and in the cases of some of 
the best ores as much as 50 cents per 
ton advance over last year has been 
paid by European iron makers. Be- 
cause of the better market in England, 
Germany and other large consuming 
countries of this ore, no great effort 
is being made to sell the rich Swed- 
ish ores to eastern furnaces at this 
time. 

Pig Iron.—The broadened tonnage 
of bookings in pig iron which have 
characterized the market for the past 
several weeks is being sustained and 
the situation has more marks of prom- 
ise. The new inquiry is holding up 
well and in a number of instances 
consumers appear willing to cover 
upon their needs at approximately 
today’s prices as far ahead as the 
furnaces will accept. The disposition 
of sellers, however, is to limit orders 
as much as possible to early delivery 
periods. Prices, as a consequence, are 
easier for prompt than for second or 
third quarters. In Buffalo some mak- 
ers continue to sell early delivery iron 
at $13.50, furnace, for No. 2X, or 
$15.95, New England. In eastern 
Pennsylvania down to $14.75, furnace, 
for No. 2X, according to delivery 
point, could probably be done on 
standard grades for nearby shipment, 
but on forward iron the minimum 
of $15, furnace, is generally asked. 

A Buffalo pipe interest has closed 
upon its inquiry for 5,000 tons of 
lower grades and another large pipe 
buyer, who has ‘been in the market 
for a round tonnage, has temporarily 
withdrawn most of this _ business, 
pending a company reorganization, 
and is now actively negotiating for 
only about 1,500 tons. A New Jersey 
consumer took 500 tons for forward 
shipment from eastern Pennsylvania 
furnaces. Several of the largest New 
England buyers have been sounding 
the market for first quarter and first 
half, one with an inquiry for 4,000 
tons, another for 4,000 to 5,000 tons, 
while a third is tentatively interested. 
New England territory is showing a 
very fair amount of activity at pres- 
ent, but some low prices are still to 
be heard there and buyers are back- 
ward to close on large lots. After 
having closed for about 35,000 tons 
of basic during the past several 
weeks, according to the latest re- 
ports, eastern steel makers would 
probably take on considerable addi- 
tional tonnage if they could duplicate 
former prices. This grade seems to 
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be firmer, however, at a $14.50, de- 
livered, minimum. The Washington 
navy yard is inquiring for 500 tons 
of low phosphorus iron. The Robe- 
sonia furnace is expected to blow out 
in February. We quote for prompt 
and first quarter shipment at tide- 


water as follows: 


Northern foundry No. 1........ $15.75 to 16.00 
Bak  SAAVETY 8558 5s Sigs kde 15.25 to 15.75 
UC ENOEE SP Ar ea Gaui occ 14.75 to 15.25 
ee ee” CT Prereee 15.30 to 15.80 
No. 2 Southern foundry......... 15.25 to 15.75 
DEMGURU, SS bivii'n,s coke wae'ed alates 15.75 to 16.25 
dee NT a ee ae 14.25 to 14.50 


Ferro-Alloys.—Buying of ferro-man- 
ganese at present is confined to small 
lots and sales of the week have not 
exceeded 500 tons. Prices are un- 
changed but most of the going busi- 
ness is at the minimum of $38, sea- 
board. We quote, 80 per cent ferro- 
manganese, at from $38 to $38.25, 
seaboard, and 50 per cent ferro-silicon 
at $55, seaboard. 

Finished Material.—On all sides the 
finished material market is showing 
a healthier and more promising tone. 
For several weeks past, sales offices 
in practically all lines have noted a 
broadening of buying activity and this 
is now being sustained in a way to 
stimulate hope that a permanent im- 
provement has set in. The volume of 
railroad patronage is showing up con- 
siderably better, not only in rails 
but in bridges, track supplies and in 
frog and switch work. 

Prices in finished lines are holding 
firmer than for a number of months 
and it is not improbable that special 
conditions may cause some advances 
in the near future. This is especially 
true in tin plate, where the rising 
market in pig tin has caused a num- 
ber of the independent manufacturers 
to seriously entertain the advisability 
of an advance in the finished product. 
The present market on pig tin is 
about 10 cents a pound higher than it 
was six months ago. 

Definite action on some large struc- 
tural contracts was taken this week. 
The American Bridge Co. has received 
the award of 12,000 tons for the 
bridge over the Ohio river at Kenova, 
West Virginia, for the Norfolk & 
Western railroad, and has been ordered 
to proceed with the fabrication of 18,- 
CCC tons for the joint railroad bridge 
of the Kentucky & Indiana Bridge 
Co., at Louisville. Ky., which, though 
awarded a number of months ago, 
has been held up. The leading inter- 
est has also received orders to fabri- 
cate 10,000 tons for the completing 
portions of the new plant of the 
Minnesota Steel Co., at Duluth. The 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
has placed 2,500 tons for overhead 


PLETE I 
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bridges with S. W. Bowles & Co. 
The Lake Shore railroad is inquiring 
for 500 tons of bridge work; the New 
York Central for a 500-ton bridge at 
Niagara Falls, while the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford and the Bos- 
ton & Maine continue to put out a 
number of small bridges. The Hey- 
worth building, Chicago, 2,200 tons, 
has gone to the Brown-Ketcham Iron 
Works; the Lincoln high school, Port- 
land, Ore., 1,000 tons, to Milliken 
Bros., Inc.; a loft building on West 
Thirty-Sixth street, this city, 1,700 
tons, to the Hay Foundry & Iron 
Works; and a building for the Cent- 
ral Union Gas Co., this city, 1,000 
tons, to Port & McCord. Bids are go- 
ing in this week for the Cruishank 
warehouse at Greenwich and Morton 
streets. this city, 5,000 tons, and 1,000 
tons for the Fischell building, on 
Broadway, this city. Bethlehem sec- 
tions are to be used in the large In- 
Exchange building, at Chi- 


surance 
cago, which, as reported last week, 
will be fabricated by the Brown- 


Ketcham Iron Works. 

We quote, New York delivery, as follows: 
Angles, 3 to 6 inches x % inch and heavier, 
1.56c to 1.6lc; beams, 3 to 15 inches, 1.56c 

} 


to 1.6lc; tees, 3 x % inch and heavier, 1.56c 


to 1.61c; plates, carload, tank, 1.56c to 1.61c; 
boiler steel, 1.66c to 1.71lc; marine boiler, 
1.96c to 2.0lc; bar iron, 1.34c to 1.37c; soft 
steel bars, 1.56c to 1.6l1c. 

Rails and Track Material.—The mills 
have received informal notices of the 
allotments of the Boston & Maine 
and New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford rail requirements, aggregating 
50,000 tons, and the contracts. will 
probably be closed this week. The 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
railroad is expected to place an addi- 
tional lot of 5,000 tons of rails this 
week. Eastern roads have been quite 
active in placing their rail needs but 
there remains considerable important 
business to be placed, including the 
3angor & Aristook, Maine Central, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and 
other lines, in addition to the tonnages 
of the Canadian Pacific and Grand 
Trunk systems, a part of which usually 
comes to eastern mills. Track fasten- 
ings are more active and there has 
been a market change for the better 
in frog and switch work, in which the 
market of late has been rather slow. 
Light rails are also in greater demand 
and the sale of one lot of 3,000 tons 
to a coal mining company is noted. 

Old Material—The hand to mouth 
nature of buying still prevails in old 
material. Dealers’ yards in the eastern 
district are not heavily stocked, but 
there is considerable material accumu- 
lating in producers’ hands which the 
holders are reluctant to release at rul- 
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ing prices. As a consequence, the 
yards are not able to readily secure 
material, although the demand is so 
moderate that this withholding of 
scrap is having little effect upon the 
market. Considerable of this material 
is expected to be released in the 
pring and it is not improbable that as 
a result lower prices will prevail before 
any advance sets in. We quote, gross 
tons, prices New York dealers will 
pay at tidewater, with the exception 
which has a local de- 


S 


of cast scrap, 


mand, as follows: 
heel sass db ucas sea ola 


Old car wheels ..... 

Cid” fe GHIOR 6. Fs ant eeccseecwe 22.50 to 23.00 
Old steel shafting .............. 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy melting steel .........-. 10.50 to 10.75 
No i FOR. Wrought: soos cies. 13.00 to 13.50 
Iron track. scrap ..«s. coe cee ote 1ks3000 22,00 
Wrought -DIPE .. ccc cvccsciws ...- 10.00 to 10.50 
Cae DOSE ios ss awlewec erdcbidcs 6.00 to 6.50 
Wrought turnings .........- 6.00 to 6.50 
PAGS CON OCTED. savedcriecec ns 12.00 to 12.50 
Railroad, malleable catsobias 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate i PE eee ek 
CoE BONE a> co cc w'ss ecnds ES ues 9.00 to 9.50 


British Iron Market. 
Pig Iron Demand Drops, But Other 
Lines Show Activity 


Office of Tue Iron TRADE REVIEW, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birming Eng., Jan. 21. 





1e same pressure 

experienced a 
week ago, but this may be merely the 
result of recent extensive buying. At 
the Cleveland market yesterday, there 


was a distinct lull with slightly easier 
prices. Cash dealings yesterday were 
on the basis of 49s 7d ($12.14) for No. 
3 warrants, which is 6d below the best 
the month, and the lowest 

more than a month past. 
541,318 tons 


buyers to 


The large stocks in store, 
in Middlesbrough, 


take immediate advantage of the least 


enable 
lull or unfavorable circumstance, and 
this is an element which may shortly 
be considered. It is notable that every 
other market shows undiminished 
strength, and even in Middlesboro the 
tone is fairly confident. An additional 
6d is asked for March delivery, and 
for iron from the furnaces No. 3 is 
able to secure 49s 10%4d-°($12.21) al- 
though small quantities of second- 
hands can be got for 49s 9d ($12.18). 
Generally, pig iron deliveries tend to 
increase in volume, but here and there 
there are complaints of want of speci- 
fications, which show that there has 
been considerable speculative buying. 
Coke continues very firm, and rubio 
ore is at 22s 6d, which jis relatively a 
high price. The Cleveland rate for 
hematite is 65s 6d ($16.4), but 66s 
($16.16) has been obtained, and is like- 
ly to become general. In the Welsh 
district, hematite has. been advanced 
ls 6d this week, and the market is 
strengthening rapidly. 
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Finished Material.—The Midland iron 
trade is showing a more: healthy tone, 
with improving prices. This applies 
especially to unmarked bars, and some 
sales were effected on Thursday at 
£6 7s 6d, which is 5s better than the 
recent basis. Galvanized sheets have 
not quite recovered from the recent 
lull. The 


active, and some difficulty is found in 


black sheet trade is very 


getting adequate supplies. In spite of 
the great activity in the steel trade, 
prices continue unchanged, solely, as 
it seems, owing to respect for foreign 
That this is fairly well 
founded is shown by the placing of an 
order for 20,000 tons of American bil- 
lets by a Welsh tin plate firm, while 


competition. 


continental reports are none too confi- 
dent. Nevertheless, the price of bil- 
lets tends largest 
houses talk about a coming advance of 
half a crown a ton. The tin plate 
trade continues to experience boom 
conditions, and prices are rising rapid- 
ly. This week a rise of £5 10s in 
block tin has necessitated another re- 


upward, and the 


vision of tin plate prices, so that Bes- 
semer standard cokes are now quoted 
at 14s 9d, and oil sizes at 15s 3d to 15s 
6d per box. All the mills are working 
at high pressure. 


METAL MARKETS 


New York. 
Jan. 31. 

Tin.—Aggressive manipulation by the 
syndicate in the local, as well as the 
London market during the week, ad- 
vanced the prices of both spot and fu- 
ture tin, to the highest figures record- 
ed since May, 1906. Spot sold at 
44.50c, in the domestic market, and at 
£203 15s in London yesterday. This 
is an advance of 2,75c, and £12 10s 
for the quotations in the respective 
markets, since Jan. 23. Domestic con- 
sumers have bought rather more free- 
ly during the week, although most of 
the buying was done in the first three 
or four days, when the market was 
between 42c and 43c. The leading 
consumer in this country was a promi- 
nent purchaser until the price crossed 
43c, but in common with other domes- 
tic users, has apparently been out of 
the market since then. The monthly 
tin statistics, appearing today, mad+ 4 


less favorable showing from the - 
ers’ viewpoint, than had been iC 
ipated. Deliveries into American con- 


sumption were only 3,200 tons, and 
tin in warehouses and at landings rose 
from 854 tons to 1,707 tons during the 
month. The arrivals since Jan. 1 ag- 
gregate 4,053 tons, excluding 400 tons 
due on the Mesaba today. The total 
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shipments from the straits are 4,290 
tons during January, 1911, compared 
with 5,895 tons in the same month last 
year. A sharp decline set in when the 
figures were published, and at the 
close tin was offered at 43.25c in the 
local market, and both spot and future 
contracts at £197, in London. 

Copper.—Indifference on the part of 
copper consumers continues the dis- 
tinctive feature of the market, except 
where bargain prices are quoted. The 
result has been even lower prices than 
were recorded during last summer, 
when the domestic surplus was ap- 
proximately 50,000,000 pounds larger 
than it is at present. Electrolytic sold 
at 12.20c, cash, New York, yesterday, 
and though somewhat better prices 
are asked today, there is very little 
demand and business could probably 
be done at 12.25c, cash, and 12.37%c, 
delivered, 30 days. The leading pro- 
ducers continue to quote 12.50c, deliv- 
ered, for electrolytic. Lake is very 
quiet at 12.62¥%c to 12.75c. 

The exports since Jan. 1 are 29,257 
tons. 

Lead.—A light demand for pig lead 
is noted among the independent sell- 
ers, and: it is probable the prevailing 
quotation of 4.50c could be shaded. 
The -American Smelting & Refining 
Co. continues to ask 4.50c for ship- 
ments. 

Spelter.—The price of spelter has 
declined to 5.45c, in New York, and 
some increase in inquiry is noted 
around the low level. 

Antimony.—A slightly easier tone is 
shown in special brands of antimony. 
Cookson’s is 825; Hallett’s is 7.75c, 
and Hungarian is 7.12%c. 


Chicago. 


Chicago, Jan. 31. 


New Metals.—Trading in copper dur- 
ing the week improved and any further 
decline in prices has been checked. 
Spelter at the close of the week was 
10 cents lower than on Monday and 
purchasing has been stimulated to a 
moderate extent by the lower quota- 
tions. Tin showed considerable strength 
during the week. The increase in 
price in the local market was not due 
to a demand for this metal on the 
part of consumers, but was merely on 
account of higher prices in the east 
and abroad. 

We quote, dealers’ selling prices, f. 
o. b. Chicago, as follows: 

Lake copper, carload lots, 12%c; 
casting, 1234c; smaller lots, 4c to %c 
higher. Spelter, car lots, 5.30c to 
5.35c; lead, desilverized, 4.45c, in 50- 
ton lots; corroding, 25c per 100 pounds 
higher; sheet zinc, $7.50 list, f. 0. b. 
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La Salle, in car lots of 600-pound 
casks; pig tin, 43%c; Cookson’s auti- 
mony, 10c; other grades, 9c to 10c. 

Old Metals.—Some fair business in 
old copper was done during the week 
and to a limited extent purchasers are 
showing more interest in their future 
requirements. Price changes have been 
only fractional and stocks of material 
in the hands of dealers and other sell- 
ing interests are large. 

We quote, dealers’ selling prices, f 
o. b. Chicago, as follows: 

Copper wire, 12%¢;. heavy copper, 
12%c; light copper, 11%c; heavy red 
brass, ‘llc; heavy yellow brass, 9c; 
light brass, 7c; No. 1 red brass bor- 
ings, 91%4c; No. 1 yellow brass borings, 
634c; brass clippings, 8'%c; tea lead, 
3.80c; lead scrap, 4%4c; zinc, 4.60c; tin 
pipe 38c; tin foil, 32c; pewter, 28c; 
electrotype plates, free from wood, 
4c; electrotype dross, 3c; stereotype 
plates, 4'%4c; stereotype dross, 3%c; 
linotype dross, 3%c; prime slab zinc 
dross, $75 per ton. 


St. Louis. 
Jan. 30. 


Lead and Zinc.—A top price of $45 
a ton was realized in the open market 
for zinc blende in the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Oklahoma district last week, fig- 
ured on a basis of $42.50 for 60 per 
cent grades. The average price paid, 
however, was $42 a ton, with only a 
few choice lots bringing the high fig- 
ure. Second grade ore sold for $40.23, 
contract base, equal to about $41.23, 
base, in the open market. The base 
price in the open market ranged 
from $36 to $39 a ton. The contract 
base price last week was figured on 
the average spelter market at East 
St. Louis for the previous week, 
which was 5.38c. The average price 
for spelter last week was 5.28%c. 
Calamine sold on a basis of $24 for 
40 per cent grades, ranging down to 
$21 a ton. The top price paid for 
choice lots was $27. 

Lead ore was stronger than for the 
previous week, selling as high as $58 
a ton, compared to $57.50 for the 
previous week. The bulk of the ore 
sold for $56 and $57. Pig lead at 
St. Louis was unchanged at the close 
of the week at 4.35c. 


The Milwaukee organization of 
employers, of which Theodore O. Vil- 
ter was recently chosen president, is 
the Milwaukee Metal Trades & Foun- 
ders’ Association, not the Milwaukee 
branch of the National Metal Trades 
Association, the latter having no branch 
in Milwaukee. 
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MARKED IMPROVEMENT 


In Finished Bookings—Quarterly 
Statenent of Steel Corporation. 

A marked improvement in all finished 
lines was reported by Chairman E. H. 
Gary to the board of directors of the 
United States Steel Corporation at the 
regular quarterly meeting, Jan. 31. 
Judge Gary stated that the reports 
from the general managers of sales of 
the different subsidaries received week- 
ly are all very favorable, more so than 
at any time in the past six months. 
The last report of daily bookings to 
be received before the meeting was 
that of Jan. 27 and including that day, 
the tonnage booked 
throughout January over » 30,000, 
exclusive of the large orders for rails 


average daily 


was 


which have been received the past few 
days, but which have not yet been re- 
ported. The tin plate, wire and export 
business, Judge Gary reported as being 
very active. 

At the meeting of the directors, the 
resignation of William Ellis Corey as 
president of the Corporation was ac- 
cepted, and James A. Farrell, president 
of the United States Steel 
Co., was formally chosen as his suc- 
cessor. Morrison, of Pitts- 
burg, also tendered his resignation as 
a director, and 
Mr. Farrell was elected to fill the va- 
cancy on the board. 

The net earnings for the calendar 
year of 1910 were announced as $141,- 
144,002, compared with $131,491,414. in 
1909, and $91 847,710 in 1908. The reg- 
ular quarterly dividends upon the com- 


Exports 
Thomas 
accepted, 


which was 


mon and preferred stock were declared. 
The following statement of earnings 
A § 





for the quarter ended Dec. 31, 1910, 
was submitted: 
EARNINGS. 

SRE IPED | xc ciuwdip dpsce seis'e ive $10,512,130 
ewer, 1910 vecividases beats 8,228,857 
en | ae ee rr re 7,249,991 
Total earnings - $25,990,978 
ee A ee er 5,528,518 
on ae ee ee $20,462,460 
Deduct interest, etc...ceccccseves 7,311,962 


$13,150,498 
83,766 
$13,066,732 
12,658,700 
Surplus net ircome for quarter..$ 408,032 
Bal. surplus for previous quarters. 16,520,687 


Balance 
Less net 





Dividends 


Total 
Less appropriations 


$16,928,719 
6,000,000 


and reserve... 


salance of surplus for the year : 
carried forward 
UNFILLED ORDERS 
1910 


ON HAND. 


Dec. 31, tons. 


Salesmen Met.—The Dravo - Doyle 
Co. held its seventh annual salesmen’s 
meeting at the general offices of the 
company in room 808 Lewis block, 
Pittsburg, Jan. 20 and 21. Represen- 


$10,928,719. 
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tatives of all the branch offices of the 
company and at the 
close of the meeting on Saturday the 
members adjourned to the University 
Grant 
elaborate banquet was served. 

The the 
President, Thomas E. 
president, J. D. Berg; secretary, Benj. 
F. Harris; treasurer, R. M. Dravo. 


were present 


club on boulevard, where an 


officers of company are: 


Doyle; vice 


Wadsworth Core Machine 
& Foundry Co. 


George H. Wadsworth, inventor of 


the Wadsworth line of core room 
equipment, has made arrangements 
with the Falls Clutch & Machinery 


Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O., to purchase 
equipment ma- 
the stock on 


its entire core room 
chinery, together with 
tools and patterns, and after 
1 will continue this business 
the firm name of the Wads- 
worth Core Machine & Equipment 
Co., ‘with headquarters at Akron, O. 
A stock company is to be organized 
for manufacture of this line of 
machinery. Mr. Wadsworth has 
signed as superintendent of the Falls 
Clutch & Machinery Co.. Cuyahoga 
Falls, O., successor to the Falls Rivet 
& Machine Co., after an affiliation ex- 
tending over a period of 15 years, and 


hand, 
March 
under 


the 
re- 


this will give him an opportunity of 
devoting his entire time to the manu- 
equipment, in 
en- 


facture of core room 


which line of work he has been 
aged for the past ten years. 


o 
Ss 


Republic Year Book 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has 
just issued to customers and _ the 
trade its year-book for 1911 of an- 
nouncements, prices, sizes, etc. It is 
one of the handsomest specimens of 
the compiler’s science and the printer’s 
art that the trade has received in many 
a day. Tastefully printed upon fine 
paper and bound in limp leather in 
a size most convenient both for carry- 
ing in the pocket as well as for find- 
ing a place on the desk for ready ac- 
cess, the taste displayed in its gen- 
eral makeup is equalled only by its 
every convenience contained therein. 
It contains every sort of ready refer- 
ence table, such as weights, areas, 
etc., as well as exhaustive descrip- 
tions of every line of product manu- 
factured by the Republic company. 





Stockholders of the National Acme 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, have been sum- 
moned to meet, Feb. 25, to vote on 
authorizing a capital increase from 


$1,500,000 to $2,500,000. 
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CRUDE STEEL 


In Strong Demand from Canada— 
Heavy Exports. 
New York, Feb. 1... (By wire.) 

A scarcity of raw steel has devel- 
oped among Canadian steel works be- 
increased demands for fin- 
products made upon them by 
railroads and other large 
consumers. The Algoma Steel Works 
has closed for 15,000 tons of billets 
from the Illinois Steel Co., and an ad- 
ditional tonnage is being negotiated 
for this and other works. The Grand 
Trunk Pacific railroad is in the mar- 
ket for 61,000 tons of rails, and the 
Canadian’ Pacific is out for a larger 
amount. The two aggregate about 150,- 
000 tons. Most of this business is ex- 
pected to go to Great Britain because 
of the preferential duty. 

Export business of the Corporation 
continues strong and last year reached 
about 1,500,000 tons, compared with 
about 1,250,000 tons for ‘the preceding 
year. 


cause of 
ished 
Dominion 


BESSEMER SALE 


Made at Price Which Has Prevailed 
for Past Five Months. 
Pittsburg, Feb. 1. 

A sale of 1,200 tons of Bessemer pig 

iron at $15, valley, for delivery over 

the next five months was noted. This 
is the first straight sale of Bessemer 
to a consumer for some time. Recent 
developments show several large blocks 

of basic pig iron in the hands of mid- 

dlemen, but this iron is not being of- 

fered below $13.50, valley. The month- 
ly average price of Bessemer pig iron 
for January is $15, valley, or $15.90, 

Pittsburg, the same as for the preced- 

ing four months. The average price 

of basic for January is given as $13.291, 
valley, or $14.191, Pittsburg, as com- 
pared with $13.446, valley, or $14.346, 

Pittsburg, for December. 


(By wire.) 


Complete Catalog.— The Cleveland 
Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, has begun 
distributing its new catalog No. 37, 
which is one of the most complete 
in every detail. An innovation is its 
printing in parallel columns the prices 
of high speed and carbon steel drills 
and reamers of the same general style, 
thus making the booklet compact. The 
catalog is carefully illustrated and 
tastefully printed. 


Warner Iron Co. blew out its Cum- 
berland, Tenn., stack, Jan. 29, for an 
indefinite period. 
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DEMAND FOR MASTERS 


In-the Foundry Discussed in Pittsburg 
by T. D. West. 


Thomas D. West, foundry expert 
and manager, Cleveland, O., on Jan. 
26 delivered the first of a series of 
lectures’ to be given by the School of 
Applied’ Industries of the Carnegie 
Technical’ Schools, Pittsburg. Mr. 
West talked on “Modern Foundry 
Practice and its Demands” before 
members of the faculty, students of 
the school and members of the Pitts- 
burg Foundrymen’s Association. The 
speaker described the commercial and 
educational sides of modern foundry 
practice, its opportunities and the val- 
ue of technical schools in supplying 
knowledge of foundry work. He 
pointed out that there are 6,549 foun- 
dries in the United States and Can- 
ada, of which only 557 are located in 
Canada, and quoted statistics showing 
the number of foundries in each 
state and the growth of the industry. 
By means of lantern slides, the 
speaker described the 50 distinct lines 
of castings, showing a- number of 
views of modern plants. Among other 
things he said: 

The art of founding is now most 
insistent in its demands for intelli- 
gence, experience and skill. To be 
masters, requirements are such that a 
craftsman could be trained from the 
cradle in order that his mature years 
might make him successful in avoid- 
ing the many ill effects and losses, 
that those lacking in a full training 
are sure to experience if they under- 
take to.achieve results worthy the 
molder or shop manager. What is 
implied by the term master is not 
only the possession of intelligence 
and executive, but also the ability to 
show experienced molders how the 
work should be done, by doing it your- 
self if mecessary, together with a 
technical knowledge of the principles 
involved in the work. One object of 
this lecture is to impress ambitious 
students with the great demand that 
exists for the creation of masters to 
fill coming needs. No mechanical vo- 
cation offers the vigorous master a 
more honorable and remunerative po- 
sition than founding. 

The prominence of specialties and 
the present deplorable unwillingness 
of youths to devote the time they 
should amidst the dirt and smut of a 
foundry in order rightly to learn the 
trade, is now so prevalent that the 
coming generation of founders’ will 
have few, if conditions are not changed, 
who could justly be called masters of 
the art. It’ is to be remembered that 
in losing the all-round masters, much 
that has been born of broad experience 
can pass from the trade. to become 
lost arts. This is more readily dis- 
cerned when it is known that most 
any fair, intelligent, all-round expe- 
rienced molder possessing a fair tech- 
nical knowledge of the trade’s work- 
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ings, should be able to improve the 
practice of many specialists who are 
lacking this general practical training. 
The speaker knows the truth of this, 
from the personal experience he has 
had in remedying the defects and 
difficulties such specialists have en- 
countered in laboring to perfect their 
practices. Another factor serving to 
decrease the creation of masters, is 
the ill conception that some, having 
control of foundries and yet not go- 
ing into bankruptcy, possess regard- 
ing the character of ability that should 
be engaged to manage them, who in 
time after having suffered great losses 
and berated the trade seem to have 
a better realization of needed quali- 
fications. These erroneous concep- 
tions of needs, failures and injuries 
would be much less were the value of 
the foundry master more widely pro 
claimed. 


VALLEY OPERATIONS 
Of Mills and Furnaces Reflect More 
Activity. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. this 
week started its steel mills full time 
for the first time in several months. 
During the early part of November, 
1910, the company’s steel mills had 
a fair run, but this is the first time 
since June, 1910, that they have been 
operated full time. At the Brown- 
Bonnell Works, the steel mill. 20- 
inch and 10-inch skelp department, 7- 
inch and 8-inch contincous’ mill, No. 
3 bar mill and the spike and washer 
factories resumed this morning and 
the two bar mills, the 7-inch mill, pud- 
dle mill and shafting works at the 
Monongahela Valley works were also 

started. 

The sheet mills of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., which were idle 
last week for repairs, are again in 
operation and the company is operat- 
ing to greater capacity than for some 
time. 

The new plate mill of the Youngs- 
town Iron & Steel Co. likely will be 
started this week. The new jobbing 
mill is now in operation. 

Five of the blast furnaces at the 
Ohio works of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. are operating this week. 

The Chio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, 
O.. has made an authoritative ‘an- 
nouncement that it is not looking for 
a new location and will not remove 
from Shelby. An _ effort was made 
by the chamber of commerce of Co- 
lumbus, O., some time ago, to induce 
the company to locate in Columbus, 
but without success. The company 
states that the rumor that it planned 
to change its location might have 
started through confusion with the 
name of another plant in that city. 
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AS WIRE MAKER 


Cambria Steel Co. Will Re-enter Mar- 
ket in Near Future. 

The Cambria Steel Co, Johnstown, 
Pa., will enter the market in the manu- 
facture of wire rods and wire products 
in the very near future. The new rod 
mill with a capacity of between 350 
and 400 tons a day, will be started 
about Feb. 15, and the new wire mills 
with a capacity of from 300 to 350 
tons per day will be placed in oper- 
ation about April 1. The old Cambria 
Iron Co. was one of the largest manu- 
facturers of wire prior to the Johns- 
town flood, but the plant was entire- 
ly destroyed by the flood in the spring 
f 1889, so that the completion of the 
new wire mills marks the re-entrance 
of the Cambria company into this 
field. The Cambria Steel Co. this 
week is operating 16 out of its 24 
open-hearth furnaces, and five of its 
eight blast furnaces, one stack having 
been blown out during the past few 
days. 

Late developments show that some 
makers of wire rods have advanced 
their prices to $29, Pittsburg, although 
$28.50, Pittsburg, has been done dur- 
ing the past few days. A few weeks 
igo Bessemer and open-hearth rods 


were selling around $27.50, Pittsburg. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Fur- 
nace Operations 
Reading, Pa.,*Jan. 31. 


The majority of the blast furnaces 
throughout this district have con- 
tinued in operation through the month 
of January and no change is expected 
during the coming month. The Read- 
ing Iron Co. has its two furnaces at 
Emaus and the Keystone at Reading 
in blast. The Robesonia, Sheridan, 
Lebanon, Steelton, Harrisburg, War- 
wick, of Pottstown, the Leesport and 
Birdsboro furnaces are also in blast. 
The furnaces at Topton, Alburtis and 
Temple have not been in blast for 
some time and thus far there are no 
prospects of early resumption, 


The Seneca Chain Co., Kent; O., an- 
nounces the opening of eastern sales 
offices at 30 Church street, Hudson 
‘Terminal building, New York City, in 
charge of W. A. Hengstenberg, vice 


president. 


The new shops of the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad at Boyles, Ala., have 
been in part completed and will be 
placed in operation about May 1. 
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MIDLAND STEEL CO. 


Sells Its Properties—Large Amount to 
be Expended on Steel Works. 
The Crucible Steel Co. of America 

has purchased outright the holdings of 
the Midland Steel Co., Midland, Pa., 
on the Ohio river, about 37 miles from 
Pittsburg, and it is officially announced 
that a large sum of money will be ex- 
pended by the new owners for new 
steel works at Midland. This trans- 
action is one of the most important of 
its character in the Western Pennsyl- 
van.a territory for some time and has 
attracted considerable attention. 

A new company, to be known as the 
Pittsburg Crucible Steel Co., a subsi- 
diary of the Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, has issued bonds to _ the 
amount of $7,500,000, to cover the cost 
of the purchase of the Midland Steel 
Co.’s properties and part of the im- 
provements to be made at Midland by 
the newly organized company. The 
entire issue was sold Jan. 25 to the 
Union Trust Co., Pittsburg, and this 
company has already disposed of up- 
ward of $6,000,000 of the new issue to 
investment interests. The new bonds 
are guaranteed by the parent company, 
the Crucible Steel Co. of America. 
The bonds will bear interest at 5 
per cent, are exempt from tax and 
the entire issue will be retired in 


1945. Maturity begins Mar. 1, 1916, 


when $150,000 will be retired and an 
equal amount will be retired every 
year until the issue is entirely refunded. 

The price paid for the Midland Steel 
Co.’s properties is understood to have 
been in the neighborhood of $3,000,000, 
which leaves $4,500,000 of the bond is- 
sue for improvements at Midland and 
it is understood that this amount will 


he 


be increased later. Eventually t 
company will remove some of its 
plants in the immediate Pittsburg dis- 
trict to the new site at Midland. These 
include the Black Diamond Steel 
Works, formerly the Park Steel Co., 
in the Lawrenceville, Pittsburg, dis- 
trict: the Crescent Steel Works, Forty- 
ninth to Fifty-first streets, Pittsburg; 
the remainder of the Howe-Brown Co. 
works (a portion of this property was 
sold to the Pennsylvania railroad some 
time ago), Penn avenue and Seven- 
teenth street, Pittsburg, and La 
Belle Works, Ridge avenue and Re- 
becca street, Northside, Pittsburg. \ 
large part of the company’s works 
within the city limits is located on 
leased properties, on which the leases 
will expire within the next few years. 
The newly acquired property at Mid- 
land consists of 423 acres of land, a 
modern blast furnace of 500 tons ca- 
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pacity, with foundations for a second 
furnace; 1,800 acres of coal land at 
Midland; 250 beehive ovens; 130 acres 
of limestone near New Castle Junction, 
Pe: 


’ 


modern coal handling apparatus 
on the Ohio river; one ore-handling 
bridge; modern machine shop, a Uehl- 
ing pig casting machine, etc. Improve- 
ments to be made include six or eight 
open-hearth furnaces, blooming and 
billet mills, a rod mill, an electric fur- 
nace, etc. Actual construction will be 
started as soon as plans for the new 
work are completed. The property at 
Midland is practically level and is re- 
garded as one of the most desirable 
sites for steel plants in the Ohio val- 


ley. It is reached by the Cleveland 
& Pittsburg branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines West. A United States 


government dam is now being con- 
structed on the Ohio river, which will 
give the steel plant pool water to 
Pittsburg and up the Monongahela 
and Allegheny rivers. The site is suf- 
ficiently large to meet the expansion 
needs of the company for many years. 

In 1904 the Crucible Steel Co. of 
America sold to the Carnegie Steel 
Co. its Clairton, Pa., plant, which 
consists of three blast furnaces; 12 
50-ton open-hearth furnaces, with 
coal, limestone nd ore deposits. At 
that time a 10-year contract was ne- 
gotiated, whereby the Carnegie Steel 
Co. would furnish the Crucible Steel 
Co. its full requirements of pig 
iron and billets. The pig iron re- 
quirements aggregate approximately 
from 6,000 to 8,000 tons a month and 


a much larger tonnage of billets is 


involved. .This contract will not ex- 
pire until 1914, but it is understood 
that there is a clause in the contract 
made in 1904, relieving the Crucible 
Steel Co. from taking any part or 
all of the material involved, pro- 
vided it should build or acquire prop- 
erties to make it. By this transac- 
tion the Midland furnace, which was 
blown in in September, 1906, is re- 
moved from the list of merchant fur- 
naces in Western Pennsylvanta. 

The Midland Steel Co. will not pass 
out of existence, although the com- 
pany’s plans for the future have not 
been announced. The company owns 
extensive coal deposits near Browns- 
ville, Pa., and retains the town site at 
Midland, Pa. The officers of the 
company are: President, H. C. Fownes; 
vice president, J. Ramsey Speer; sec- 
retary William C. Fownes Jr.; treas- 
urer, Charles McKnight. 

The deal, was handled by J. H. 
Hillman & Sons. with offices in the 
Oliver building, Pittsburg, who had 
been working on the transaction for 


some time. 
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BUILD DIESEL ENGINES 





St. Louis and German Capitalists Have 
Organized Company. 

The Busch-Sulzer Bros. Diesel En- 

gine Co., of St. Louis, has been 1n- 

$2,100,000 capital 


stock. The officers and directors of 


corporated with 


the company, as announced by James 
R. Harris, second vice president and 


general manager, are: President, 
Adolphus Busch; first vice president, 
August A. Busch; second vice presi- 
dent and general manager, James R. 
Harris; Edward A. Faust, E. D. Meier, 
president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, New York City; 
Robert Sulzer, of Sulzer Bros., Wint- 
erthur, Germany; Eugene H. Angert, 
Rudolph Diesel, Munich, Germany; 
Daniel N. Kirby, of Nagel & Kirby, 
St. Louis attorneys. 

Rudolph Diesel, of Munich, Ger- 
many, one of the directors of the new 
company, is the inventor of the Diesel 
engine. 


Contract for Bulk 
Freighter 

The Wisconsin Steel Co.. which is 
a subsidiary of the International Har- 
vester Co., of Chicago, has given a 
contract to the American Ship Build- 
ing Co. for a bulk freighter to be 545 
feet over all, 525 feet keel, 58 feet 
beam and 31 feet deep, to be built 
on the Isherwood system. Her en- 
gines will be triple-expansion with 
cylinders 23%, 38 and 63 inches in 
diameter, with stroke of 42 inches, 
supplied with steam from two Scotch 
boilers, 15 feet in diameter and 11% 
feet long. She will probably be built 
at the Lorain yard. 


Titanium Specified 


The announcement recently made 
by the New York Central lines that 
included in its 175,000-ton steel rail 
order are 41,500 tons of titanium Bes- 
semer rails has proved interesting 
alike to rail makers and buyers. The 
specifications on titanium rails call 
for the use of 1 per cent of the 10 
per cent titanium alloy (or equiva- 
lent Ti) which will therefore require 
more than 400 tons of the 19 per cent 
alloy. The strength of the Ti con- 
tent may be increased to 15 per cent, 
thus requiring a proportionately small- 
er quantity of alloy, but the requisi- 
tion in any event will make the largest 
single order ever placed for alloy 
steel rails. 




















RAIL ORDERS 


Placed by Several Roads—Union La- 
bor Defeats Low Bidder. 


New York, Feb. 1. (By wire.) 


The Rock Island has placed 10,000 
tons of rails with the Illinois Steel 
Co., which reports 10,000 scattering. 
The New York Central rail contracts 
were formally signed today. The Cor- 
poration received 87,500 tons. 

Structural bookings for January were 
90,000, of which 30,000 went to the 
American Bridge Co. The contract 
for the Vine Street pier, Philadelphia, 
3,000 tons, was awarded to W. S. P. 
Shields over the low bid of the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Construction C6. 
which was rejected because of union 
labor opposition. 





Personal 


H. H. Pleasance, assistant sales 
agent for the Cambria Steel Co., at 
Cleveland, is*tmaking his headquarters 
at Detroit. 

Wilmer Wickersham, sales manager 
of the Pope Tin Plate Co., Steuben- 
ville, O., has resigned after 15 years 
service with that company. 

S. T. Toby has been made purchas- 
ing agent of the New York Air Brake 
Co., effective Jan. 24. Mr. Toby has 
been assistant purchasing agent. 

Wade A. Taylor, president of the 
Deforest Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Niles, 
O., has been elected president of the 
Dollar Savings Bank, also of that city. 

Thos. Neal, formerly connected with 
the Acme White Lead Co., has accept- 
ed the position of president of the 
Genera’ Motors Co., with headquarters 
at Detroit. 

C. E. Brainard, formerly connected 
with the Alden Sampson Co., has ac- 
cepted a position with the machinery 
department of the Chas. A. Strelinger 
Co., Detroit. 

Carl E. Vogel, newly appointed 
superintendent of the Omaha Struc- 
tural Iron & Steel Co., Omaha, Neb., 
has taken up his new duties and is 
erecting the new shops of the com- 
pany. 

M. E. Applebaum has resigned as 
president, treasurer and director of 
the New York Metal Selling Co., New 
York City, but will retain his interest 
in the metal and ore selling trade 
under his own name. 

J. A. Henry, who has been purchas- 
ing agent for the Portsmouth Steel 
Co.. Portsmouth, O., has been ‘placed 
in charge of the campany’s new office 
at Cincinnati. He will be succeeded 
by Charles Simms, former paymaster. 

Exile Burkitt, géneral’ manager of 
the Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 
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Jackson, Tenn., has resigned to become 
manager of the Southern Motor Works 
at Nashville, Tenn. The engine com- 
pany has one of the largest plants in 
Tennessee. 

W. W. Broughton, formerly general 
traffic manager for the Great North- 
ern railroad, has been appointed vice 
president of the Pittsburg Coal Co., 
succeeding C. E. Wales. He will have 
offices in Duluth and will have charge 
of the coal lands and business of the 
company in the northwest. 

C. A.Johnson, president of the Gis- 
holt: Machine Co.) Matison, ‘Wis., and 
E. T. Hendee, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Chicago, sailed for Europe on the 
Mauritania, Wednesday, Feb. 1. It is 
their intention to be gone at least a 
month and the trip is made fn con- 
nection with the foreign business of 
both companies. 

E. B. Blandy, who has recently been 
sales manager of the United Steel Co., 
Canton, O., at Pittsburg, has become 
associated with Pilling & Crane, of 
Philadelphia, and will have charge of 
the pig iron selling of that house in 
the New York territory, with offices 
at 71 Broadway. Mr. Blandy is an 
experienced pig iron man, having been 
connected for many years with the 
sales department of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 

J. A. Houston, division contracting 
manager of the American Bridge Co. 
in the Pittsburg district, with -head- 
quarters at Pittsburg, has retired, and 
has been succeeded by R. W. Bailey, 


who has been promoted from contract-. 


ing manager at Philadelphia. W. B. 
Ogram, contracting manager of the 
Buffalo office, has been placed in 
charge of the Philadelphia office, and 
this vacancy has been filled by the ad- 
vancement of Frank D. Rideout, of the 
Pittsburg office. Mr. Houston retires 
after a long and prominent affiliation 
with the fabricated steel trade of the 
country. 


Obituary 


Alexander Sharpe, of the Hudson 
& Sharpe Co., founder, Green Bay, 
Wis., is dead as the result of burns 
received in an explosion of gasoline 
at the foundry, aged 58. 

Calvin B. Orcutt, president of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., Newport News, Va., died 
Jan. 30, in Johns Hopkins hospital, 
Baltimore, from intestinal trouble. He 
was 63 years of age. 

J. M. Anderson, aged 54 years, form- 
erly superintendent of the iron works 
of Magee & Co., Brownsville, Pa., and 
the Cannonsburg Iron & Steel Co., 
Cannonsburg, Pa., and later treasurer 
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of Allegheny county, Pa., died on-Jan. 
27, at his home at Pittsburg, Pa. 

The death. of J. E. Schwitzer, chief 
engineer of the Canadian Pacific -rail- 
way, occurred Jan. 23 at the Royal 
Victoria hospital, Montreal. He was 
promoted only a few weeks ago from 
the position of assistant chief engineer 
at Winnipeg, and took pneumonia a 
day or two after his arrival at Mon- 
treal. 

Frank M. Stearns, the father of 
Frank B. Stearns, president of the 
Stearns Automobile Co., Cleveland, died 
at his home in that city on Jan. 30. 
He was 79 years of age. Athough he 
had devoted his time to other inter- 
ests during the latter part of his life, 
Mr. Stearns was at one time an iron 
founder of some prominence. He 
founded the Berea Stove Co., near 
Cleveland, about 1860, this being the 
first plant of this kind in that vicinity. 
Mr. Stearns was a director of the 
Stearns Automobile Co. 

James M. Nash, superintendent of 
the wire department of the Monessen, 
Pa., plant of the Pittsburg Steel Co., 
aged 48, died Jan. 30, at his home, 
Monessen, Pa. Mr. Nash was born 
in Pembrokeshire, Eng., and in 1890 
came to America, settling in St. Louis, 
where he was connected with wire 
mills. Three years later he went 
to Rankin, Pa.. where he was placed 
in charge of the wire department of 
the American Steel & Wire Co.’s 
plant. Seven years ago Mr. Nash 
went to Monessen as_ superintendent 
of the Pittsburg Steel Co.’s_ plant. 
A brother, George Nash, is general 
manager of the Monessen plant. 

Jeremiah J. Keenan, founder and 
owner of the Lake Erie Iron Works, 
Cleveland, died at his home in that 
city, Jan. 26, aged 72. His death was 
due to old age, superinduced by an at- 
tack of grip. Mr. Keenan was born in 
Ireland, learned the trade of boiler- 
maker in Cleveland, and, after he had 
served his apprenticeship, entered the 
boiler shop of the old Globe Iron 
Works. Of this shop he soon became 
foreman, which position he held for a 
quarter of a century. About 25 years 
ago he left the Globe Iron Works to 
go into business for himself. The 
Lake Erie Boiler Works was the re- 
sult of his venture. Mr. Keenan re- 
mained the active head of this con- 
cern until his death. 


Crucible Plant.—The new steel plant 
built by the Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., at Lockport, N. Y., was 
recently placed in -operation. The 
work of construction was commenced 
nearly a year ago. The steel is made 
by the crucible process. 
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The New. York stock market con- 
tinued dull and professional through 
out the week, but a strong undertone 
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following changes in clearing house 
banks: Surplus decreased $1,924,450; 
loans increased $45,525,500; deposits 
increased $57,862,600, and the ratio of 
reserve, 27.8, compared with 28.1 the 
previous week. Non-member banks 
and trust companies showed loans in- 
creased $4,514,200; total deposits in- 
creased $13,669,800, and the  percent- 
age of reserve 17.4, compared with 
17.5 the previous week. Commercial 
failures for the week were 351, com- 
pared with 337 the preceding week, 
and 316 the corresponding week last 
year. The fortnightly railway figures 
showed the surplus of idle cars stands 
at 114,820, compared with 106,924 two 
weeks previous. Bank clearings were 


smaller than in any previous week ol 
the vear, and fell below the corres- 
ponding week a year ago by 13 per 








Par value of shares, $100, except those 


starred (*), $50. 


**Includes 314 per cent on back divid ends. 


+Stock, 
fIncludes 114 extra and 1 special. 





cent. Shares were sold to the num- 
ber of 2,174,600, compared with 2,753,- 
000 the preceding week, and 5,882,700 
the corresponding week last year. 
Bonds, exclusive of government bonds, 
were sold to the amount of $15,764,000, 
compared with $21,864,000 the preced- 
ing week, and $18,096,000 the corres- 
ponding week last year. 


Copper Stocks. 


New York.—Amalgamated Copper 
closed 62%, net loss of 1%. 

Boston.—Butte Coalition closed 19,a 
net gain of %c; Calumet & Arizona 
closed 19, a net gain of 1%; Calumet 


& Hecla closed 505, a net loss of 10; 
North Butte Mining closed 27%, a 
net loss of 134; Quincy Mining closed 
66, net loss of 4. 

Financial Notes. 

Butte Coalition has declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 25 cents a 
share, payable March 9. 

The National Lead Co. has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent on its preferred stock, paya- 
ble March 15. 

The Pressed Steel Car Co., Pitts- 
burg, has declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 134 per cent on preferred 
stock, payable Feb. 23. 
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Boycotts and Courts 
The American Anti-Boycott Associa- 
tion, which has rendered valuable ser- 
vice in determining the rights of em- 
ployers and employes in the conduct 
of industrial disputes, has called our 
attention to a notable decision recently 


rendered by Justice Blackmar, of the 


New York supreme court, in the case 
of Albro J. Newton Co. against the 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 
While the decision 
directly affects labor conditions in the 
New York, it 


effect throughout the country, for what 


Carpenters’ union. 


state of will have an 


the association has accomplished in 


this instance for the building trades 


of Greater New York, may be applied 


in other states and other industries. 
Many men who would not commit 

personal violence or set fire to build- 

ings do not hesitate to enter into a 


conspiracy to destroy good will, which 


is often more valuable than other 


property. The court says that while 
good will is intangible, it is subject to 
bargain and sale and may be capital- 
ized as the basis of a corporate stock 
issue, and is often the most important 
asset possessed by a manufacturer or 
merchant. Hence, to bring the obsti- 
nate manufacturer to terms, an attack 


on his good will may be fully as ef- 


fective as to tear down his factory or 


to smash him or his machinery. The 
court says: 
Certain methods and weapons the 


Others it prohibits. It 
strike on the one side and 
the lockout on the other. But each 
combatant must respect the rights of 
the other guaranteed by our constitu- 
tion. Among these are life, liberty and 
property. Violence against persons 
and tangible property will not be per- 
mitted. Neither will attacks on intan- 
gible property rights, like business, 
good will or trade, be permitted. One 
cardinal principle must be borne in 
nfind, that any element of illegality 
essential to a scheme or combination 
makes the whole illegal. This princi- 
ple the defendants have overlooked. 
They have found a lawful means, viz., 
strikes, and an ultimate lawful end, 
viz., the improvement of labor; but 
they have forgotten that the very turn- 
ing point in their scheme, and which 
alone makes it effective, is the coercion 
of plaintiff by injuring property rights. 
This is exactly’ what the defendants 
intended, it is what they done, 
and it is unlawful. 


law permits. 
permits the 


have 


An injunction recently issued by a 


Colorado court restrains the defend- 


ants from interfering, and from com- 


confederating or conspiring 


the 


bining or 
or attempting to interfere with 
plaintiff's business, or his conduct and 
pursuance of business as the plaintiff 
sees fit. This clearly prohibits boy- 
cotting. Such decisions as those hand- 
ed down in New York and Colorado, 
do the 


phere and prevent unjust assaults upon 


will much to clarify atmos- 


good will by means of the boycott, but 
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interest continues to center in the con- 


tempt proceedings against Gompers, 


Mitchell and Morrison, upon which ar- 


guments were heard in the supreme 
court of the United States last week. 
It is earnestly hoped that the decis- 


ion of this august -tribunal will be in 


harmony with the progressive ideas 


recently expressed by lower courts. 


Tin Plate and Pig Tin 


Manipulation 

The manipulation of the pig tin 
market by a foreign syndicate, sup 
posed to be composed of French and 
German capitalists, aided by one or 
more London tin brokers, threatens 
to force an advance in the tin plate 
market, when the tin plate manufac- 
turers would much prefer to be let 
alone. It was more than 14 months 
ago that the present tin plate price 
was established, and the market has 
not advanced or declined since. No 
other finished steel product of im- 
portance has made any such record, 
with the sole exception of standard 


sections of steel rails. Nominally, at 


leir 


price has not changed for 
All 


declines in 


least, t 
other steel 


1910, the 


almost ten years. 


products suffered 


declines ranging from $3 a ton up 
wards. 

The price of tin plate is custom- 
arily considered in its relation to the 
prices of the two principal raw ma- 


terials, steel and pig tin. Approxi- 


mately 20 boxes of 100-pound plates 


are obtained from a long ton of sheet 


bars, while about 2 pounds of tin 


are consumed in coating a box. Thus 


with $24 sheet bars the steel would 
cost $1.20 per box of tin plate, and 
two pounds of tin at 40 cents would 


bring the cost of the two items to $2, 
price being $3.60 
The 


distributed in 


market 
coke 
$1.60 is 


the present 


for 100-pound tin plates. 
remaining 
freights on raw materials, minor sup- 
plies, fuel for heating, annealing and 
etc., and 


the 


power, acid, flux, oil, box, 


frequently profits, though latter 
are never large per box. 

No average has ever been computed 
as the basing ratio between steel and 


tin on the one hand and tin plates on 


serosa een 5 
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the other, as the relations are contin- 
ually changing. A fair basis for com- 
parative purposes can be obtained by 
taking the experience of 1908, for it 
chances that in that year the price of 
tin plate did not alter. On Jan. 8, 
1908, there was a reduction of 20 
cents a box, to a net price of $3.65, 
and this price ruled throughout the 
year. The average price of sheet bars 
in 1908, there being a total decline 
of about $3 a ton during the year, 
was about $28, while the average 
price of tin was 29% cents. Today’s 
sheet bar price is $24, and the de- 
cline of $4 a ton means about 20 
cents per box of tin plate, which de- 
ducted from $3.65 would leave $3.45. 
As the actual price today is $3.60, 
there is 15 cents margin to be al- 
lowed on pig tin, which added to 
2913 cents makes 37 cents. Accord- 
ingly we have it that with today’s 
prices of tin plate and sheet bars tin 
should be 37 cents, and every cent in 
pig tin above that should mean 2 cents 
per box on tin plate, justifying a 10- 
cent advance in tin plates on 42-cent 
tin, another 10-cent advance on 47-cent 
tin, and so on. 

The foreign tin syndicate celebrated 
the fact that our metal market was 
closed on Thanksgiving Day by push- 
ing the price far over the 37-cent 
level, and ever since the New York 
market has been higher. Last week 
saw perhaps the most spectacular ad- 
vance in the movement, Monday’s 
close in New York being 41.80 cents 
and Friday’s 43.75 cents, an advance 
of practically 2 cents in four business 
days. 

While the trade holds the syndicate 
wholly responsible for the advance, 
it must be candidly admitted that the 
syndicate has probably not manufac- 
tured the whole rise. Rather it has 
seized upon conditions favorable for 
a rise and has added to the move- 
ment which the natural laws of supply 
and .demand would have’ brought 
about. The question is simply how 
much is natural and how much is ar- 
tificial in this advance. The metal 
lends itself particularly well to such 
movements, as production and con- 
sumption may almost be said to be 


on opposite sides of the globe, and 
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stocks do not require much room. 


In these days when one hears so 


much about piles of pig iron the fact 
L I 5 
z . 


that a large lot of tin need not be 
conspicuous is quite interesting. The 
world’s consumption of tin is only 
about 100,000 tons in a year, less in 
weight than the pig iron output of 
one blast furnace. 


YEAR’S OUTPUT 


Of All Kinds of Pig Iron Made in 
United States. 

The total output of all kinds of pig 
iron in the United States for 1910, as 
compiled by the American Iren and 
Steel Association from complete sta- 
tistics received from manufacturers 
was 27,298,545 gross tons, compared 
with 25,795,471 tons in 1909, an increase 
of 1,503,074 tons or over 5.8 per cent. 

The production of Bessemer and low 
phosphorus iron was 11,244,612 tons, 
compared with 10,557,370 tons in 1909. 
The ocutput of basic iron was 9,084,520 
tons, compared with 8,250,225 tons in 
1909. The production of spiegeleisén 
and ferro-manganese was 224,431 tons, 
compared with 225,040 tons in 1909. 

The output classified by fuels was: 
From bituminous coke and coal, 26,- 
255,086 tons, compared with 24,721,037 
tons in 1909; from mixed anthracite 
and coke, 649,082 tons, compared with 
698,431 tons in 1909; from anthracite 
alone, 20,503 tons, compared with 16,- 
048 tons in 1909; from charcoal, 394,- 
377 tons, compared with 376,003 tons 
in 1909. 


Machinery Ordered 

The list of machinery for the Corey, 
Ala., plant of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., prepared by that company 
some time ago, has been awarded to 
the Dewstoe Machinery Co., of Birm- 
ingham, Ala. The award was made 
through the Cleveland office of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


The St. Louis Blast Furnace Co., 
whose plant had been shut down since 
August for repairs and improvements, 
started its fires, Jan. 2 
to blowing in before the close of the 
week. The repairs and improvements 


i 
5, preparatory 


’ 


represent an outlay of upwards of 
$50,000. The furnace has been partly 
relined, a new bosh and cinder pot 
have been put in, and an ore crusher 
plant installed. The company has 
enough orders on its books to keep 
the plant busy at least five months. 


COMPENSATION LAW 


Will Have Close Study by Illinois 
Manufacturers. 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will take an active part during 
the present session of the legislature 
in a campaign to pass an employers’ 
liability statute which will in effect be 
a workman’s compulsory compensation 
act. This action was taken: following 
an address by Charles Piez, president 
of the Link Belt Co., and a member 
of the Illinois commission named to 
study conditions and frame a. work- 
man’s compensation bill, given at a 
luncheon at the Hotel Sherman, Jan. 
24. At the close of his address, Mr. 
Piez made the following recommenda- 
tions: 


[I would strongly advocate that this 
association place itself on record as 
favoring the presentation of a com- 
pensation act at this session of the 
legislature, and that it request its rep- 
resentatives on the commission to en- 
deavor to secure a bill which shall 
have the support of the full commis- 
sion. I further would advocate, in 
case the commission disagrees solely 
on the amount of compensation and 
the method of computing it, that a 
bill be presented to the legislature with 
alternative provision on these two 
points, leaving it to the legislature to 
decide after argument by both sides. 
And, finally, I would recommend In 
case a compensation measure is passed, 
that the Illinois Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation organize its own accident mu- 
tual insurance company and that the 
attorney of the association be request- 
ed to determine whether under the 
present insurance laws such a mutual 
insurance company can be organized. 

The only established form of redress 
which an American workman has 
against his employer for an injury suf- 
fered in the course of employment is 
an action at law. The common law 
holds the employer liable only when 
the accident is due to his fault or 
neglect. It relieves him of liability 
when the accident is laid to the risk 
of the industry, which is supposedly 
assumed by the workman, when it is 
due to the act of a fellow servant, or 
when the workman’s own negligence 
contributed to the injury. When you 
consider that in the majority of cases 
the workman is without fault himself, 
that necessity leaves him but little 
choice in the selection of his employ- 
ment, that he can exercise but scant 
control over his fellow servants, that 
even when he resorts to law, relief is 
given only after months of weary 
waiting, you can understand the reason 
for his bitter criticism of the present 
system. And contrast the increasing 
necessities of the injured man and his 
family with the assumed opulence of 
the employer, and you will find justi- 
fication even for the charge of blood 
money. 
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TOTAL PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1909 AND 1910. 


Statistics collected from the Manufacturers by The American Iron and Steel Association, all in Gross Tons of 2,240 pounds. 
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DUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND COKE PIG IRON. 
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ANTHRACITE AND MIXED ANTHRACITE AND COKE PIG IRON. “er 
i en oT a aoa PRODUCTION OF SPIEGELEISEN AND FERRO-MANGANESE. 
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i * Includes a small quant:ty of pig iron made with charcoal and electricity ene a 369,456 436,507 | 348,096 964,289 1,250,103 i 
| Wisconsin........|) .-. ... SAE : s: stg : 
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sg LFF ee ee” ge egy WH Missouri edna . ] . 
Bituminous... 257 174 208 | 382 | 14,382, 346 rT 872,740 | 26, 255,086 | Colorado._..........| | . sets ae) } : a 
Anth.danth.&coke 14:10) 32 | 42 °376,739| 272/343| 649,082 | Washington. |} 413,040, 468,486) 313,071) 382,766| 428,612 
Charcoal! 22/22/27) 49 219,653) 174,724! 394,377 | California... || | 
Total 293 206 267 | 473 | 14,978, 738 12 319,807 27 298, 545 | (| De a 36, ,307,191 25,781,361 15, 936, 018 25, 795, 471 27,298, 545 i 
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Is Final Outcome of Trade Agree- 
ment—Metal Trades Election. 


At the fourth annual meeting of the 
California) Metal Trades Association 
held Jan. 25 in the Association As- 
sembly Hall, Hooker & Lent building, 
503 Market street, San Francisco, the 
following officers and executive com- 
mittee were elected for ensuing year: 

President, Sam J. Eva, United En- 
gineering Works; first vice president, 
Constant Meese, Meese & Gottfried 
Co.; second vice president, George J. 
Henry Jr., Pelton Water Wheel Co. 

Executive committee, C. H. Evans, 
CoH: -Bvane*&@ Co:>’ Ov He Fischer; 
Union Gas Engine Co.; Andrew L. 
Kerr, Steiger & Kerr Stove & Foun- 
dry Co.; John A. McGregor, Union 
Iron Works Co.; R. H. Postlethwaite, 
Risdon Iron & Locomotive Works; 
P. H. Reardon, Compressed Air Ma- 
chinery Co.; Otto Schrader, Schrader 
Iron Works, Inc.; John T.. Scott, 
\loore & Scott Iron Works. 

J. M. Robinson, of the Keystone 
Boiler Works, the retiring président 
of the association, in his annual re 
port said in nart: 

President’s Report. 

That there did exist a decided div- 
ision of opinien as to what had been 
accomplished by this association as a 
result of its many months of effort to 
bring into being a trade agreement 
that would prove acceptable, none who 
was in attendance at gur last meei- 
ing will deny. And it is an accepted 
fact, also, that the securing of a satis- 
factory trade agreement on hours and 
wages was, after all, the greatest 
sinole obstacle with which the asso- 
ciation was confronted within the year 
just past, and the expenditure of ef- 
fort in that direction represents the 
only important item worthy of men- 
tion in this report. 

None the less true is it, however, 
that the terms of the agreement under 
which you are operating your shops 
at this time are in substantial com- 
pliance with those drafted by our 
hours and wages conference commit- 
tee and presented for your consider- 
ation at the meeting of the associa- 
tion held on Sept. 2, 1910, and there- 
after submitted to the San Francisco 
Industrial Conciliation Board. If, on 
the other hand, the findings of the 
Conciliation Board had been made in 
conformity with those asked of it by 
the Iron Trades Council of San Fran- 
cisco, the terms of the proposed 
agreement that would have been sub- 
mitted by the Conciliation Board, 
would have called for “an agreement 
for at least one year containing the 
present hours and wages, and provid- 
ing conditions whereby the men will 
work in accordance with the consti- 
tutienal laws of their respective un- 
ions.” 

What the ultimate outcome of the 
new agreement is to be, is another 
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story, and may be told by Mr. Eva, 
my worthy successor, in his annual 
report one year from tonight. Suffice 
it to say, however, that the tables 
have been turned -and that whereas 
the work-day was gradually reduced 
under my administration, by reason of 
the former agreement, and for a long 
time it appeared as though the eight- 
hour day had come to stay, unless 
successfully combatted, the agreement 
recently effected assures us, on the 
paper at least, that on Nov. 9, 1911, 
and thereafter during the life of said 
agreement, the work-day of employes 
in the shops of our members will be 
equal to the average hours obtaining 
on Sept. 9, 1911, among men working 
in the metal industries elsewhere in 
California, and within the states of 
Oregon and Washington. 

That myth about the old agreement 
assuring this association something 
other than an eight-hour day once 
and for all times seems to have been 
accepted by some of our members as 
genuine gospel, despite the fact that 


Photo by H. Pierre Smith. 


Sam J. Eva 


Of United Engineering Works, president of 
California Metal Trades Association. 


in signing the former agreement they 
thereby placed themselves in the po- 
sition of abiding by its provisions, 
and nothing could be worded more 
plainly than that provision reading — 
“after June 1, 1910, eight hours shall 
constitute a day’s work.” 


The Chase Foundry & Mfg. Co. 
Columbus, O., at its annual meeting 
of stockholders, Jan. 14, re-elected the 
retiring board of directors. P. A. 
Myers, of the firm of F. E. Myers 
& Bro., Ashland, O., was. elected 
president: Guy C. 
Ashland, vice president; and S. M. 
Chase, of Columbus, secretary and 


Myers, also of 


general manager. The business for 
1910 was found to be most satisfac- 
tory, and the outlook for 1911 excep- 
tionally good. 
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New York Air Brake’s 
Annual Report 
The report of the New York Air 
Brake Co. for the year ending Dec. 31 
last, shows the following income ac- 
count with comparisons: 


1910. 1909. 

Sales and other inc...... $2,690,198 $2,115,115 
Admin. exp., tax, cost 

Mite. aul bel... oeeees 2,060,337 1,660,244 
Bond Anterest os te redes 181,800 181,800 
DOGHMANNN ns k cet bac kdc eee 3,987 
Total geass ari. 2,242,137 1,846,031 
Profit. for. year <.sscs 448,060 269,084 
EMO cet ns icaee tee 299,772 oiseneats 
Surplus 148,288 269,084 


President C. A. Starbuck thus com- 
mented upon the year’s ‘business: 

General conditions of business dur- 
ing the last year were a complete re- 
versal of the preceding year. That is, 
in the year 1909 the profits of the 
company were made during the last 
four months, whereas in 1910 the 
profits were derived largely from the 
first six months. 

The explanation briefly is that at 
the close of 1909 the indications of 
business seemed to promise 1910 
wou'd be one of the best for railroad 
equipment companies. These indica- 
tions bade fair promise of fulfillment 
until the latter part of May, when 
the agitation in railroad rates began. 
If orders had continued to come in as 
they did up to May, the business for 
the year would have been most satis- 
factory, but as the result of this agi- 
tation on railroad rates and the con- 
tinued deference of a decision of that 
matter, the railroads were compelled 
to immediately adopt a policy of re- 
trenchment, which resulted in the can- 
cellation or suspension of orders al- 
ready placed and withholding all con- 
templated orders. 

During the last year the company 
has built and completed on its East 
plant at Watertown a thoroughly fire- 
proof new machine shop, 200 x 360 
feet in size, and added considerable 
new machinery, which will result in 
annual saving of a large amount of 
money. 

The company has also made great 
improvement in its engineering de- 
partment, has brought out many new 
devices and taken valuable patents on 
some in this country and in Europe, 
and is now in fine physical condition 
to handle a greatly increased volume 
of ‘business. 





The Massillon Foundry & Machine 
Co., Massillon, O., advises that its re- 
cently noted increase of capital was 
simply to replenish its working capital, 
which had been somewhat diminished 
the past year to provide for new in- 
stallations of machinery. At present 
it is not considering further additions 
to either building or equipment. 





The Ralston Steel Car Co., Colum- 
bus, O., advises respecting the re- 
cently noted increase in its capital 
stock, that any financial changes which 
it is making do not anticipate addi- 
tions or improvements in its property 
at the present time. 
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The increasing amount of small business was the 
feature of the machinery markets last week. In New 
York the most wmportant event was the appearance of 
a small list of five machine tools put out by the Del- 
aware & Hudson Railroad Co. This is considered, to 
be preliminary to extensive requirements which will 
be necessary for the large shops which that railroad 


is to erect at Watervlict, N. Y. A large electrical 


manufacturing interest has also been sounding the 
New. York machinery market on equipment for its 
large plant in Pennsylvania, and much business is 
expected from this source in the near future. In the 


Pittsburg district, inquiry for all kinds of machinery 
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large contracts connection with proposed new work. 


In Cleveland, a general improvement is reported. A 
large amount of new construction work, including 
new works of all kinds, has been planned for that 
section, and, in several cases, these improvements are 
already under way. The American Steel & Wire Co., 
through its Cleveland office, awarded the large list of 
machinery issued some time ago for its Corey, Ala., 
plant, to the Dewstoe Machinery Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. In Milwaukee, there ts a better tone to the 
machinery trade and a number of plants in that vicin- 
ity are working overtime. In the Pacific northwest 
contemplated public improvements will soon call for 





is heavier than for some time, 
if business booked. Pitts- fer car shop equipment are being submitted by the 


also noted in the volume 


J J » . e a arerce J ho 
vUurg dealers look forward to tir 


Railroads 

The Louisville & Nashville will build 
track repair shops at Evansville, Ind., 
at a cost of $140,000, it is reported. 
The road is now maintaining shops 
there. 

The Northern Pacific railroad will 
this summer construct a large round 
house ard repair shops .at Centralia, 
Wash. The plans include the general 
enlargement of the trackage facilities 
at that place and the entire work will 
cost over $500,000. The repair shops 
will be fully equipped .with the latest 
car working machinery. 

The Pittsburg & Lake Erie Railroad 
Co. has prepared plans for the exten- 
sion of its repair plants a!ong the lines 
south of Pittsburg. They are intended 
to take care of the increased repair 
work, following the building of new 
lines to connect with the Western 
Maryland railroad extension at Con- 
nelisville, Pa., but authority to begin 
actual: construction has not been given. 

The Delaware & Hudson’ Railroad 
Co. last week distributed in the New 
York district a small list of machine 
tools. This equipment is only a_ be- 
ginning of the extensive requirements 
which will eventually be purchased for 
the company’s shops at Watervliet, N. 
Y. The present specifications include 
five machine tools as follows: One 
five-inch, semi-universal radial drill; 
one 16-foot, 10-inch, tool-maker’s lathe; 
one 20-inch, slide-back,~ gear pillar 
shaper; one 20-inch, double spindle, 
bolt threadnig machine and one No. 4 
high power milling machine. This com- 
pany recently applied for permission 


an improvement is considerable equipment. Inquiries of sizeable volume 


awarding of some ‘ratlroads in that section, 


to issue bonds to cover the cost of the 
followirg projects: New | shops at 
Watervliet, N. Y., and coal storage fa- 
cilities at Carbordale, $1,681,975; new 
round-heuse at Carbondale, : $200,265 ; 
a coal transfer plant at Glenville, $67,- 
400. George H. Burgess, Albany, N. 


Y., is the chief engineer of the road. 
Iron and Steel Works 


The Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
Pittsburg, is making extensive improve- 
ments at its Atha plant, Harrison, N. 
J. A Heroult electric furnace, open- 
hearth furnaces, a 1,500-ton press and 
three newcranes will be installed. The 
trade will be asked to submit bids with 
in the next few months on some of 
the machinery to be installed at the pro- 
posed new works at Midland, Pa. 

The Rateau Steam Regenerator Co., 
2 Rector street, New York city, has 
sold to the Illinois Steel Co., for its 
South Works at South Chicago, five 
Rateau steam regenerators. These re- 
generators will handle the exhaust 
steam of several reversing mill engines, 
and will deliver a constant supply to 
two mixed flow turbines; the capacity 
of the plant being some 6,000 kilowatts. 

The Morgan Construction Co., Wor 
cester, Mass., which was ¢:ven the gen- 
eral contract recently for the erection 
of the new 16 and 14-inch combination 
continuous rolling mill of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. at Lansingville, O., 
has awarded a contract to the United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburg, 
for the necessary equipment. Prelim- 
inary work.on the new plant has al- 
ready been started. 


Foundries 

The Sanford Foundry & Stove Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., is to erect a new 
plant in the near future. 

The Arcade Malleable Iron _ Co,, 
Worcester, Mass., is making alterations 
in its building on Albany street, that 
city, and will probably use it as a 
foundry. 

The Fairbanks-Morse Co. has taken 
out permits for a new $13,000 foundry 
and foundry cleaning and_ pattern 
room, at 1363-1369 Bloor street, west, 
Toronto, Can. 

F. S. Harmon, engineer, Northville, 
Mich., has prepared plans and will su- 
perintend the construction of a foun- 
dry for the American Bell & Foundry 
Co., Northville. The building will be 
of cement construction, 60 x 80 feet. 

The Davis-Price Machine Co., New 
Cumberland, W. Va., has started its 
new foundry department, which re- 
places the foundry destroyed by fire 
some time ago and the new machine 
shop will be placed in operation in 
the near future. 

The American Brake Shoe -& Foun- 
dry Co., Chicago, has let to Dodge, 
Day & Zimmermann, Philadelphia, a 
general contract for a plant to be 
erected at the northwest corner of 
Forty-fourth avenue and _ Division 
street, Chicago. 


The Taylor & Boggis Foundry Co., 


which recently sold its property on 
East Fifty-fifth street, Cleveland, to 
the Pennsylvania railroad, will soon 
build another foundry in that city to 
take the place of the one to be torn 
down. Although a site has not yet 
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been selected, it is expected that build- 


operations will begin some time 


during 1911. 
The Buckeye Steel Castings Co., 
lumbus, O., has purchased 85 acres at 


ing 
{ o- 


Indiana Harbor on which it intends to 
erect anew plant. Plans have not been 
completed, but the new plant will in- 
clude an extensive 
P. Bush, 
and general manager. 

The Co., manufactur- 
er of agricultural machinery at Walla 
Walla, Wash., tat 1 
this spring enlarge its plant. The plans 
building. <A 


tools 


steel foundry.  S. 


Columbus, O., is president 


Brown-Lewis 


announces will 


include. a new foundry 


large amount of machine and 


equipment will also be required for a 


new assembling shop. 


Charles Wales, formerly with the 
Wales Adding Machine Co., Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., is planning the establish 


ment of an adding machine factory at 


now organiz- 
South 


manufac- 


Tenn. He is 
that 


Nashville, 


ing a company for purpose, 


will be used in. the 
ture of the machines 


The Chisholm & Moore M 


purchased a 


ern iron 


gy C0. 


Cleveland, which recently 
portion of the plant formerly occupied 
by the Garry Iron & Steel Co., will fit 


it up as an addition to its malleable 


iron foundry. A new 15-ton malleable 


furnace will be erected and modern 


sand blast equipment will be installed 

(Additions recently completed by the 
Central Foundry Co., Milwaukee, have 
doubled the capacity of the plant and 
give it probably first rank among the 
the city The 


jobbing foundries of 


company was established only six years 


ago, and makes a specialty of engine 


cylinder castings. The daily capacity 
now is 250 cylinders and the firm has 


orders on its books for the year’s out- 


put. John Manning, for many years 
superintendent of the Wisconsin En- 


gine Co.’s foundry at Corliss, Wis., is 
in charge of the Central plant and A. 
IX. Martin is general manager. In con- 
nection with the Central Foundry Co. 
Pack- 


which 


is operated the Hoyer Metallic 
$30,000, 
about a 


ing Co., capitalized at 
removed from Corliss 
This manufactures 


tallic packing. 


New Works 


Battle Creek Engine 


year 


concern me- 


ago, 


The 
Creek, 
three-story plant. 

The Brake Shoe Co., Moundsville, W. 


Cos Battle 


Mich., is planning to erect a 


Va., has let contract for the construc- 
tion of a new factory. 
The Haughton Elevator & Machine 


on Toledo, i). 
three-story factory building in that city. 


The 


is preparing to erect a 


sottomley Machine Co., Alliance, 
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O., is planning to build a 36 by 60-foot 


plant. The site has not yet been located. 

The Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 
N. Y., manufacturer of railway sup 
plies, is planning to erect a new switch 
shop. 

The Christiansen Engineering Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturer of gas 
oline engines, compressors, ete., is plan- 
ning to erect a new bui'ding. 

The Great Lakes Mfg. Co., North 
Chicago, Ill, manufacturer of hard- 


ware specialties, expects to rebuild its 
plant recently destroyed by fire. 

The Remington Typewriter Co. has 
completed plans for enlarging the plant 
at Ilion, N. Y. It is understood that 


construction work will be begun at an 
early date. 

Che Alamo Iron Works, San Antonio, 
Tex., Eugene Holmgreen, secretary 


treasurer, is planning to add some new 
buildings and equip the entire plant with 
1ew machinery. 

The Western Car & 
Chicago, has let a 


William P. McEvoy & Co., 


Co., 


contract to 


Foundry 
general 


Chicago, for 


a car body shop to cost $50,000 to be 
erected at 136th and Ontario streets. 

Reports from Hubbard, O., state that 
the Youngstown Pil & Steel Roofing 
Co., now lecated in Wilsen avenue, 
Youngstown, will erect a new plant at 
Hubbard, O The main building will 
he 200 x 300 feet. 

John <A. Stein, president of the 
Grays Harbor Iron Works, Hoqu‘am, 
Wash., announces the construction of 
an extensive addition to the present 
piant which will require the installation 


of cons‘derable new machinery. 


The 


which 


Ce 


experimental 


Sauer Powcr Generatirg 


has conducted an 
for 
shaft 


plant in Rosetta street, Pittsburg, 


the manufacture of adjustable 


and steam con- 


the 


bearings specialties, is 


sidering plans for a rew plant in 


Pittsburg district. 
Sherrill & Smith is 
firm which has been organized at Tull- 


the name of a 
ahoma, Tenn., for the purpose-of man- 


ufacturing automobiles. High-wheeled 


cars and roadsters adapted for use on 


country roads will be manufactured. 
The concern is already purchasing ma- 
chinery. 

The Reliance Iron & Engine Co., Ra- 
cite, Wis., has reincorporated, changing 
Sta-Rite Co; 
and increasing its capital stock to $200,- 
000. The transferring its 
plant to LaCrosse, Wis., in 


it will locate permanently. 


its name to the Engine 
concern 1s 
which city 
A large new 
plant will soon be erected for it in the 
latter city. 

Plans 
dore W. building, 
Baltimore, Md., for the new plant of 


are being prepared by Theo- 


Peitsch, American 
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the American Tobacco Co., which will 
be erected on Boston street, Baltimore. 


The plant will cover an area about 300 
x 400 feet, for the 
manufacture of for 


will be used 


tin packing 


and 
cases 
the company’s products. 

The Portland, Ore, Railway, Light & 
Power Co. has purchased a 1vU-acre tract 
upon which it will construct a large car 
The 


the construction work early 


barn and machine shop. company 


will begin 
this spring and will soon enter the mar- 
ket 
and 
will be of 


for a large amount of machine tools 
equipment for the shops, which 


considerable size. 


Co., 


next 


Mfg. 
work 


Trumbull Electric 
Ct; 
month on additions to its present plant 
at Plainville. The main buildings 
will be 40 x 106 feet and 63 x 72 feet, 


The 


Plainville, will begin 


two 


each four stories high, of brick mill 
construction, and each will contain a 
four-story elevator tower. A two- 
story “engine room building, 25 x 40 


feet, is also included in the plans. 

Pioneer Tract- 
Minn., C. M. 
that 


under 


We are advised by the 
or Mfg. Co. Winona, 


Youmans, president, extensive 


buildirg operations are consid- 


will probably 
The 


consist of a 


eration ard construction 


commence this spring. plant to 


he erected will machine 
shop, power plant and testing shop, all 
of which will be equipped with modern 
The 
100 


machine tools and appliances. ma- 


chine shop will probably be x 600 
feet in size. 


Public Works 


Dayton, Ky., is considering the esta>- 


lishment of water works. 

Maysville, Tenn., has decided to con- 
struct a water works plant. 

Maryville, Tenn., will purchase equip- 
ment for a water works system. 

The city council at Alameda, Cal., is 
considering the construction of a new 
power station. : 

Clarksville, Tenn., will spend $50,000 
in the reconstruction of its water works 
James N. Hazlehurst, Atlarita, 
will supervise the work. 

The Chilhowee Water Co. has been 
incorporated at Chilhowee, Tenn., with 
$10,000 capital stock for the purpose of 
establishing a water system. 

Iowa City, Ia. is contemplating the 
installation of another boiler and a 
municipal water plant 
for the purpose of doing its own street 
lighting. 


plant. 


dynamo at the 


The commissioners of Marion county, 
Indianapolis, Ind., ask for 
bids for the installation of a new pas- 


will soon 


senger elevator in the court house at 


Indianapolis. 
Plans are being considered at John- 
City, Tenn., for a water 


son works 
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system to cost $500,000. T. Chalkley 
Hatton, Wilmington, Del., will prob- 
ably be the consulting engineer. 

The city council of Centralia, Wash., 
has authorized the construction, of a 
municipal power plant and water sys- 
tem to cost $200,000 and will next 
month enter the market for the neces- 
sary equipment. 

Milwaukee has made provision for a 
$300,000 bond issue. This sum forms 
the original appropriation for the new 
municipal electric light and power 
plant. Harry E. Briggs is the com- 
missioner of public works. 

Springfield, O., is considering the pur- 
chase of a new 15,000,000-gallon pump 
for its new pumping station, as well as 
making other improvements to the wa- 
ter works plant at Madison, Wis. A 
tendent of water works. 

Burgess Robert M. Sample, of Spring- 
dale, Pa, is arranging for a_ special 
election to vote on a proposition to in- 
crease the indebtedness of the borough 
by $50,000, to cover the cost of erect- 
ing a municipal water plant for that 
borough. 

The city of Scott, Kas., is advertis- 
ing for an electric light and power 
plant. The city is surrounded by a 
large area of shallow water lands which 
it is proposed to drain with electric 
pumps. It is announced that a liberal 
franchise will be granted to persons who 
will erect and operate a plant. 

The Fred M. Prescott Steam Pump 
Co., Milwaukee, has received contract 
for furnishing and instaling two large 
horizontal pumps in the municipal wa- 
ter-works plant at Madison, Wis. <A 
3,000,000-gallon pump will be _ installed 
in February ard the other, a 1,500,000- 
gallon pump, in March. J. F. Icke is 
city engineer. 

The board of public works of Seattle, 
Wash., has passed favorably upon the 
project of building a 2,000-horsepower 
hydro-electric plant on Lake Union, 
utilizing the waste water system. A 
large reservoir will be constructed of 
concrete reinforced material and several 
tons of steel pipe will be bought to 
carry the water to the plant. 

A hitch has occurred in the plans of 
the city of Muskegon, Mich. for a 
new municipal lighting plant. A bond 
issue of $75,000 has been authorized 
for this work and F. F. Van Tuyl, con- 
sulting engineer, Detroit, Mich., has 
been retained to prepare plans, but 
certain tax-payers have secured a tem- 
porary injunction restricting the city 
from spending any money for the 
construction of a new lighting plant 
and until a decision is definitely reached 
regarding this matter it will be impos- 
sible to state just when any work will 


be done. It is anticipated, however, 
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that a definite decision will be rend-additional machinery for its shops at 


ered by the court about Feb. 10. 


Power Plant Equipment 


The Jackson, Tenn., Veneer "Co. 
will purchase new power equipment as 
the result of the ‘bursting of a fly- 
wheel in its engine room. 

A. P. White & Co. will be in the 
market for an electric motor and oth- 
er equipment to be used in the op- 
eration of a 50,000-bushel grain ele- 
vator at Cadiz, Ky. 

It is reported that Joseph F. Sturdy, 
287 Michigan avenue, is contemplating 
the installation of a 75-kilowatt gener- 
ator and engine in his plant at 57 West 
Thirty-fourth street, Chicago. 

The Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Rail- 
way & Light Co., Iowa City, Ia, is re- 
ported to be planning the erection of 
two new power houses to be located at 
Iowa City and North Liberty, Ia. 

Electric machinery for operating a 
tramway in a new mine will be pur- 
chased by the Stearns Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., Stearns, Ky., of which Jus- 
tus Stearns, Ludington, Mich., is pres- 
ident. 

The Wheeling Electric Co., which was 
given permission by the city council of 
Wheeling, W. Va., recently to erect and 
maintain a pumping station along the 
river bank in that city, is preparing 
plans for the new plant. 

The Thousand Springs Power Co., 
Mountain Home, Id., is considering the 
construction of a power plant, of a 
five-mile transmission line and of a 
pumping plant. Address Dr. R. G. 
Roberts, Mountain Home. 

The Merchants’ Power & Light Co., 
Baraboo, Wis., has been organized for 
the purpose of erecting a power plant 
in that city. James Dickie, George Mc- 
Arthur Sr.. and George McArthur Jr., 
all of Baraboo, are ‘interested. 

The Chicago & North Western Rail- 
road Co. will install a complete electric 
lighting plant in its headquarters at 
Baraboo, Wis., according to report, to 
light its shops; roundhouses, yards,. sta- 
tion, freight depot and other buildings. 

Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Harvard, 
Ill, C. E. Hunt, president, will con- 
struct a brick addition to their plant, 
136 x 95 feet, three stories high, this 
spring and will be in the market for 
electic motors and elevator machinery. 

The Kentucky Electric Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., which is to erect a large 
new light, power and heating plant, 
is now having plans drawn for the 
plant, and will be able to announce 
defails concerning the equipment after 
Feb. 6. 

The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe rail- 
road, besides appropriating $42,000 for 


Temple, Tex., will install a steam heat- 
ing plant in that city and is also con- 
sidering the erection of an electric light 
and power plant. 

Plans are being perfected for rebuild- 
ing the power station of the Minneapolis 
General Electric Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
recently destroyed by fire. The new 
station will cost at least $750,000, and 
will require a large amount of machin- 
ery. Definite plans have not yet been 
formulated. 

The Titusville, Pa, Iron Works, 
through its Pittsburg office, has booked 
the following orders for boilers: Mar- 
garetta school, Pittsburg, one 100-horse- 
power; the Darlington Brick Co., Darl- 
ington, Pa. two 200-horsepower, and 
the Portsmouth, O., high school two 
125-horsepower. 

J. H. Gibson, who with associates 
recently purchased the property of 
the Somerset, Ky., Water, Light & 
Traction Co., has announced that the 
improvements to be made _ will in- 
clude the installation of new machin- 
ery in the power house of the street 
railway system and the purchase of 
new engines and other power equip- 
ment for the water works. 

Daniel W. Mead, consulting engineer, 
Madison, Wis., advises that he is pre- 
paring plans for a hydro-electric plant 
which it is proposed to construct on 
the Menominee river near Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich. While the plans have not 
yet been fully completed it is probable 
that the initial installment will comprise 
three 1,000-kilowatt generators, direct- 
connected to twin turbine units operat- 
ing under a normal head of 40 feet. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. has recently closed a contract with 
the Universal Portland Cement Co. for 
motors to operate the No. 6 plant of the 
latter at Buffington, Ind. The motors 
will be of the “MS” mill type, suitable 
for cement mill work, and they will 
operate on a three-phase, 25-cycle, 440- 
volt circuit. The sizes range from 5 
horsepower to 200 horsepower, and the 
aggregate capacity is 11,500 horsepower. 

The Kentucky Securities Co. has 


been chartered at Richmond, Va., with 


$5,000,000 capital stock for the pur- 
pose of taking over the Lexington & 
Interurban Railways Co., which con- 
trols the street railway systems of 
Lexington and Frankfort, Ky., and in- 
terurban lines over central Kentucky. 
The refinancing plans are the result 
of a decision to install a new power 
house for the railway systems and re- 
construct the plant of the Lexington 
Electric Light Co., which the new 
corporation will control. Percy M. 
Chandler, Philadelpnia, is president of 
the Kentucky Securities Co. 
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Beneficiating Iron Ores 


By John Birkinbine 


ENEFICIATION is a term 
which may be applied to the 
improvement of ores for en- 
riching their metallic contents, 
or for eliminating or reducing 
inert or objectionable com- 
ponents. While the term is 








used more generally for 
precious metals than for iron ore, it is em- 


ployed in this article to include the various 
methods by which mineral containing iron can 
be improved in quality, and some which in its 
native state is undesirable, converted into mer- 
chantable product. 

The processes of beneficiating iron ores may 
be grouped as follows: 

Roasting, to drive off moisture or carbonic 
acid from hematite and carbonate ores, or as is 
the case with the magnetite from the Cornwall 
Ore Hills of Pennsylvania, and many New Jer- 
sey mines, to reduce the amount of sulphur. 
Roasting is also used to improve the physical 
structure of dense ores or to facilitate the re- 
moval of clay or sand. Various methods of 


roasting in open piles, in kilns by the use of 
solid fuel, gas or oil, or in specially constructed 
furnaces with mechanical movements are de- 
scribed later. 

Washing is employed with ores which are 
closely associated physically with excessive 
amounts of clay or sand and is used in many 
mines producing brown hematite or limonite 
ores. Jigs in which separation is made in 
water is also a modification of washing. 

Magnetic concentration consists in passing 
ore over magnetic separators, and is confined 
to the use of magnetites, as in the Lake Cham- 
plain district, New York, or of hematites or of 
blast furnace flue dust, which have been made 
magnetic by heat. The process consists of sep- 
arating the more highly magnetic particles from 
those which are feébly magnetic or non-mag- 
netic. 

Briquetting is auxiliary to methods of bene- 
ficiation where the material is comminuted or 
finely ground, and consists of merely converting 
this material into a- form convenient for 
handling and use. 








Fic. 1—MetTHOop oF WASHING AWAY THE CLAY or LIGHTER MATERIAL FROM THE IRON ORE. 
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Roasting, washing and magnetic separation 
have long been practiced, and briquetting of 
fuel has been before the business world for half 
a century. In all of these, there have been 
failures and successes; the former, more widely 
known because of the tendency to remember 
them, and the latter seldom advertised, by rea- 
son of the fact that the parties who have been 
successful prefer to have for their own advan- 
tage the results of the money expended in ex- 
perimenting. 

Beneficiation of iron ores has been carried 
further in Europe than in this country, because 
the abundance of rich or satisfactory iron ores 
in the United States has encouraged their use 
in preference to treating mineral which re- 
quired improvement. However, the iron ores 
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competing at a given point with iron ores as 
shipped from the mines, or when the economical 
operation of blast furnaces more than offsets 
the expense of ore preparation, beneficiation 
may well receive careful attention. 

The equipment used in the different processes 
is the result of careful study, many improve- 
ments resulting from continued experimentation, 
and the crushers, rolls, screens, jigs, separators, 
carriers and roasting furnaces of various types 
are greatly in advance of those formerly used. 
Studies of the physical structure and chemical 
composition of iron ores, their fluxing and 
action in the blast furnace, have also been thor- 
oughly investigated. 

rom the above it appears that the treatment, 
if any, which an iron ore should receive, must 





Fic. 2—View or MINevitte, N. Y., SHOWING LARGE Ikon ORE CONCENTRATING INSTALLATIONS, 
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fed to the blast furnaces of the United States 


require, on the average, the smelting of nearly 


two tons of ore to produce one ton of metal, 
and as fuel economy is the important factor of 
successful blast furnace operation, it is believed 
that beneficiation of iron ores will receive more 
attention than heretofore, and that some known 
deposits which are not used, or if formerly 
used are now dormant, will become active pro- 
ducers of ore, that after treatment, will be in 
demand as material from which to obtain iron. 

All of the processes indicated demand ex- 
penditure for plant and operation to convert the 
output of the mines into material of such 
character and form as will make it a market- 
able product; but when the cost of preparation 
is such as to permit the material produced 


be determined after study of the physical char- 
acter and chemical constituents of each indi- 
vidual deposit in connection with its size and 
location as a source of supply to blast furnaces, 
and also as to the character of metal to be pro- 
duced. 

Complete recovery of the iron contents of 
an iron ore is not secured in any process of 
beneficiation, some of the metal passing off as 
waste or tailings, although in many instances a 
portion of this waste may be recovered by sub- 
sequent treatment. As the loss of metallic iron 
directly influences the quantity of ore handled 
to produce a given tonnage of, beneficiated ore, 
the merit of any process must be considered 
in connection with the cost of mining and 
treating the volume of ore necessarily fed. 
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Thus, if an ore containing 38 per cent of iron 
is beneficiated so as to supply a product con- 
taining 60 per cent of metal, the waste or tail- 
ings carrying off 16 per cent of iron, two tons 
of crude ore must be treated to obtain one ton 
of beneficiated ore, but if the loss does not ex- 
ceed 8 per cent, less than 134 tons of crude ore 
will be required. The additional expense 
incurred may or may not warrant the saving 
of that which, otherwise, would be waste if it 
is necessary to reduce the mineral to small size. 

In many cases it may be inadvisable to 
beneficiate to the apparent practical limit, but 
to produce partially enriched or improved ore 
at less cost. Thus, a 38 per cent iron ore 
raised to 56 per cent of metal, by the loss of 
16 per cent, will require the treatment of 1.82 


purpose in view of lowering the freight charge 
per unit of metallic contents. Some limonites 
in use carry one part of water to three parts of 
metallic iron, and other ores now smelted have 
about as much non-metallic as metallic con- 
tents; hence, the freight charge upon the un- 
productive portion limits the use of such ores 
to blast furnaces nearby. Conditions such as 
these affect many of the southern ores, but 
some have the advantage of the gangue material 
possessing fluxing qualities, and the phenomenal 
iron and steel industry of Alabama has been 
developed from the use of iron ores which 
could not be advantageously transported to dis- 
tant points, or economically smelted with fuel 
which demanded high freight charges. 

As excessive proportions of gangue material 





Fic, 3—IrRon Ore CoNCENTRATING Mitt No. 3 at MINevILLE, N. Y. 


tons, or by the loss of 8 per cent—1.6 tons. 

The eharacter and composition of ore fed to 
blast furnaces influence the amounts of flux and 
fuel used, the labor required, the interest and 
depreciation on cost of plant, and other items 
which are subject to. the tonnage as a divisor. 
Consequently, the possibility of improving any 
iron ore before charging to blast furnaces is 
worthy of careful investigation. 

The transportation of iron ore is rated by 
the ton, the freight upon a rich ore being the 
same as for a lean ore for a given distance; 
consequently, the presence of non - metallic 
particles in an iron ore increase the transit 
charges upon the metallic portion. Thus ex- 
tended experiments, made to eliminate the water 
from some Lake Superior iron ores, had the 


must be removed by fluxing in the blast furnace, 
the lime supplied for this demands that addi- 
tional fuel be burned, and where the gangue 
material can be lessened by a process of benefi- 
ciation, economy of fuel and labor at the blast 
furnace may result. 

Where iron ores are improved by the reduc- 
tion or elimination of elements which affect the 
smelting process or the character of the metal 
produced, the advantage of beneficiation is 
more in securing a desirable product than in 
reducing transportation costs. However, ele- 
ments like sulphur must be neutralized by lime, 
which augments the amount of cinder or slag 
produced, demanding the consumption of a 
greater quantity of fuel and limiting the output 
of the furnace. The following outline of vari- 
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ous methods for beneficiating iron ores must 
necessarily be limited to the prominent features. 


HAND-PICKING ORES. 


Probably the earliest attempt to enrich ores 
was by hand-picking or cobbing the visibly lean 
or unproductive material from that which was 
apparently richer. Later, belts passing before 
the laborers or shaking tables facilitated such 
separation. The dump piles of some of the 
older mines contained so much of value that 
they have been worked over, and at one im- 
portant mine in the Marquette range of Mich- 
igan such recovery was at the rate of five tons 
of merchantable ore for each seven tons of ma- 





Fic. 4—Separator, S#Howinc Bett CoNvVeyorS TO 


TRANSPORT THE CONCENTRATES AND TAILINGS 


terial handled, the cost being 38 cents per ton 
of ore saved. In the Lake Champlain district 
of New York, some waste piles from the earlier 
mine operations are reworked, the best of the 
mineral crushed, and passed over magnetic sep- 
arators, 

At some mines hydraulic giants, large nozzles 
from which volumes of water are ejected. at 
high velocity, wash away the clay or lighter 
material from the ore in situ or from waste 
piles, thus performing a preliminary cobbing. 
A view of two giants in action is given in 
Fig. 1. 

Large expenditures have been made to benefi- 








ciate by washing some of the leaner, sandy ores 
exploited in Minnesota, and also to improve the 
mineral won from a large deposit in Cuba and 
shipped to the United States. The latter, which 
occurs finely divided in a clayey matrix and 
carries water in large amount, must be dried 
and agglomerated to facilitate transportation 
and handling. 


ROASTING ORES. 


Roasting was originally employed to aid in 
breaking lumps of iron ore, caking clay, or dry- 
ing associated sand, which was removed by 
screening, also to drive off carbonic acid gas in 
carbonate ores, to partially remove sulphur from 
ores carrying this in large percentages, and to 
evaporate moisture, all of which interfere with 
economic smelting. 

Records show that open piles, heaps or ricks 
were employed in the 17th century for roasting 
iron ores. In these the ore and’ fuel in alter- 
nate layers are placed upon a bed of kindling, 
the proportion of ore to fuel generally increas- 
ing towards the top of the pile. Ores contain- 
ing carbonaceous matter, sulphur or other com- 
bustible components are treated in long heaps 
of limited width and height, wherein the min- 
erals do not attain as high temperature as in 
larger heaps, and the ore is less liable to be- 
come fused. 

Roasting between parallel walls is merely con- 
fining open piles or ricks within defined bound- 
aries, and in some cases, pile roasting is carried 
on under cover. The disadvantages of roasting 
in piles are comparatively large consumption .of 
fuel per ton treated and the difficulty in regulat- 
ing the temperature throughout the mass, when 
exposed to wind or rain. 

Economies in fuel, labor and in handling ores 
encouraged the construction of masonry kilns 
as improvements upon pile roasting, ore and 
fuel being fed at the top, generally in layers, 
the roasted ore removed from the base and 
screened. The original installations, modeled 
after lime kilns, were improved by erecting 
masonry cylinders upon piers or metal columns 
which support mantel rings. The cylinders 
were of brick, held by iron bands, or riveted 
shells, lined with brick and are known as Gjers 
kilns. In size they vary from 10 to 22 feet 
maximum diameter, and in height from 12 to 
20 feet, and some are provided with hoods and 
chimneys for withdrawing the vapors. The 
amount of fuel consumed (coal or coke braize) 
varies from 50 to 100 pounds per ton, and the 
cost per ton of roasted ore approximates 30 
cents (18 cents for fuel and 12 cents for labor), 
the ore being under treatment from two to ten 
days, 

Cost OF ROASTING. 


In roasting 64,000 tons of ore at one battery 
of kilns in a year, the cost for labor, fuel, re- 
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pairs and supplies averaged 19.7 cents per ton. 
The Cornwall ore treated contained approxi- 
mately 42 per cent of iron, 2.5 per cent of sul- 
phur and 0.6 per cent of copper, the sulphur 
being reduced to about 1 per cent, as this was 
the primary object of the roasting. 

The largest Gjers kilns were constructed in 
eastern New York to drive off carbonic acid 
and water from carbonate ores. The wrought 
iron shells are 24 feet in diameter and the kilns 
60 feet high. The shell, resting on a cast iron 
mantel, was supported on cast iron columns, 
10 feet 3 inches high. The space within the 
columns was built of masonry to form a cone 
which was covered by cast iron plates connect 
ing with chutes. The shell was lined with fire 
brick to the diameter of 21 feet. Mine cars 
discharged into the top of the kilns, reducing 
the amount of labor, and fuel was fed in a 
similar manner. At some places, old blast fur- 
naces and unused lime kilns were utilized as 
roasting kilns. 


GRITTINGER KILN. 


A modification of the Gjers kiln is the Grit 
tinger, in which a series of column brackets 
support a mantel, carrying the iron shell of the 
kiln and its lining, and to these brackets the 
ore chutes and inclined bottom plates are se- 
cured. The base of the kiln is a star-shaped 
cone, the points of which abut against column 
brackets, forming chutes to encourage a regulat 
distribution of the roasted ore. A large flue 
within the star cone supplies air for combustion 
in the center of the kiln. The development of 
kilns for roasting iron ores has been most pro- 
nounced in the Cornwall district (Pennsylvania ) 
and in New Jersey, where two-thirds of the 
sulphurous iron ores utilized in the United 
States are produced. 

Kilns in which solid fuel is employed remove 
about one-half of the sulphur from iron ores, 
but somewhat better results are obtained where 
gas is used. In all kilns, lumps of large size 
are objectionable, and limited amounts of fine 
ore, when used, should be thoroughly mixed 
with the coarse. 

The initial gas-fired roasting kiln, the West- 
man, was constructed in Sweden, but in the 
United States modified forms have been used, 
all embodying a series of vertical or inclined 
chambers of relatively smal! area about a central 
core. 

The Taylor kiln is circular in shape, with < 
central combustion chamber, surrounded by a 
series of vertical ore chambers arranged to en- 
able gas burning in the center, passing into the 
ore chamber. A kiln 15 feet outside diameter 
and 36 feet high roasting dense New Jersey 
magnetites gave a product with from 0.3 to 0.4 
per cent of sulphur. 

A later modification, the Davis-Colby kiln, 
consists of two concentric cylindrical shafts of 
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brickwork, 18 to 24 inches apart, divided into 
sections by vertical walls. The inner shaft 
forms the draft stack or chimney. Gas enters 
the gas flues in the outer wall, is distributed to 
fire arches, where it is ignited, the flames and 
heat impinging on the ore as it ascends, raising 
it to the desired temperature. Air admitted at 
various points and passing through the ore en- 
ters the chimney along with the products of 
combustion. The ore is charged at the top, 
descends through the annular sections, where it 
is roasted, partially oxidized and finally dis- 
charged near the bottom. In kilns of this type 
the Cornwall ore, mentioned above, has been 
reduced to 0.7 per cent sulphur. An improved 
form is a rectangular masonry structure having 
two lines of ore chambers, the ore being dis- 
tributed by means of mechanical carriers, and 
the superstructure sufficiently elevated to permit 
the roasted ore to. drop by gravity into railroad 
cars on surface tracks. In a year’s operation 
of a battery of gas-fired kilns, 139,000 tons of 
ore were roasted, at a cost for labor, repairs 
and supplies of 9.5 cents per ton; the fuel used 
was blast furnace gas. 

In the kilns mentioned, lump or moderately 
coarse ore can be roasted, and a limited quantity 
of fine ore used, but in the methods which are 
hereinafter referred to, it is essential that the 
ore be reduced to small sizes, and in some cases 
ground to powder. 

When an ore is comminuted, the mesh to 
which it is crushed is recognized as the size 
of the openings in screens through which it 
will pass; thus, it is understood that 1 mesh, 
8 mesh, 10 mesh, 12 mesh, 20 mesh, etc., indi- 
cate that they are the respective numbers of 
openings in 1 inch of screen surface, irrespect- 
ive of the size of the wire used; that is, in one 
square inch of 10 mesh screen, there should be 
100 openings, each slightly under one-tenth of 
an inch square. 


NODULIZING IRON ORE. 


Nodulizing is a method of agglomerating fine 
ore or concentrates in inclined iron cylinders, 
7 to 8 feet in diameter and 80 to 100 feet long, 
lined with fire brick. These cylindrical kilns 
revolve on rollers at from one to two revolutions, 
per minute. The concentrates or fine ores, 
charged at the high end, are gradually heated 
and then cintered, forming firm and porous 
nodules, which vary from about 3-inch. size 
down to 12 mesh, 80 per cent of the product 
being larger than ™% inch. Fuel fed at the 
lower end of the cylinder may be either coal, 
finely pulverized, coke oven, producer or blast 
furnace gas, or tar. Coal must be dried before 
it is ground, and the proportion of volatile 
matter should be 25 per cent or more. The 
higher temperature, 1,300 to 1,400 degrees 
Cent., is maintained about 15 feet from the hot 
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end, and at this point scaffolds or rings are apt 
to form. 

The kilns have a capacity of about 100 tons 
each per day, and every 10 days it is necessary 
to cool a kiln to remove the ring deposits of 
cintered ore. At Lebanon, Pa., a plant of four 
nodulizing kilns treat Cornwall ore which has 
passed through magnetic separators, the pur- 
pose being to desulphurize and also to nodulize 
the ore. The product has been smelted satis- 
factorily in blast furnaces, the entire charge for 
a time being nodules. These kilns reduced the 
sulphur to from 0.03 to 0.05 per cent. In 
Northern New York, one plant is operated with 
blast furnace gas and another with producer 
gas. 

While the perfection of desulphurizing is un- 
doubtedly due to treating finely comminuted ore, 
which, while incandescent, meets: air currents, 
it would seem that ore broken to moderate but 
nearly uniform size could be desulphurized in 
these rotary kilns. 


CINTERING [I'URNACES. 


In cintering furnaces, the ore used is mixed 
with fine coal or coke braize, is fed on a mova- 
ble bed of satisfactory depth, and at such speed 
as will give the best results for the ore under- 
going treatment. This bed is made to pass 
under a flame of producer or blast furnace gas, 
which, igniting the fuel in the mass, raises the 
same to such a temperature that it cinters into 
a slab, and drives off most of the sulphur. This 
slab is then carried beyond the furnace and 
broken off into sections, which can be easily 
handled. In one form of cintering furnace, the 
products of combustion pass along with the bed 
of ore to a draft stack. In another, the bed 
is perforated and as it passes over an exhaust 
box, the heat and flame are drawn through the 
ore. These furnaces, however, have not yet 
sufficiently demonstrated what they can do with 
iron ore, although it is claimed that blast fur- 
nace flue dust has been successfully cintered. 

In roasting ores of other metals than iron, a 
variety of furnaces have been and are used, and 
a plant is now being installed to treat sulphur- 
ous magnetites which, after grinding, are fed 
upon shelves, and as the ore is heated, revolving 
scrapers remove it from one series of shelves 
to others below. 


BRIQUETTING IRON ORE. 


Fine ore, either occurring in a _ natural 
state or produced by comminution, is objec- 
tionable in the blast furnace, as owing to its 
physical conditien a considerable amount is 
blown out by the air pressure and carried over 
as flue dust. It is also apt to cause slips in 
the furnace, and when accompanied with fine 
coke, explosions may follow. 

In order to obviate these troubles, many 


methods have been tried to agglomerate the fine 
particles, one of these being briquetting. An 
ideal briquette should withstand the influence 
of steam, water and heat, for a considerable 
time without crumbling, be able to resist pres- 
sure, have a certain amount of porosity, the 
binding material, if one is used, should not 
contain noxious substances, and the cost of 
manufacture should not be too great. 

Briquettes are of two classes, one being made 
by pressure, with or without heat, and the other 
employing a binder or cementing material. 
The binders which have been tried include lime, 
gypsum, tar, aluminous ores, cement, cinder, 
etc., but in this country the commercial manu- 
facture of briquettes has been less satisfactory 
than in Europe, where a lower wage rate pre- 
vails. It is questionable whether as satisfactory 
or economical a product will result from bri- 
quetting as from nodulizing or cintering. 

The processes herein described all require 
heat in treating the ore, and in some of them, 
it is essential that the material should be broken 
to small size. Those next discussed demand 
the use of water. 


WASHING [RON ORE. 


In mining brown hematite or limonite ore, 
sand, clay, ochre, gravel, etc., is dug with the 
ore, which is usually removed by shaft or cone 
washers, often from three to four tons of ma- 
terial being handled to obtain a ton of mer- 
chantable ore. 

The earliest type of shaft washer consisted 
of a log, 16 to 30 feet long, fitted with blades 
revolving in an inclined trough, into which the 
ore is dumped and streams of water added. 
As the log revolves, the blades cut the clay 
lumps and force the sand, gravel and the ore 
up the incline of the trough to a discharge 
opening, the water carrying away the clay. 
This style of washer, sometimes known as a 
buddle, was improved by using two parallel logs 
in one trough, and later, iron shafts replaced 
the logs. 

An improved washer has two hexagonal or 
octagonal metal shafts, about 30 feet long and 
18 inches in diameter, fitted with detachable 
chilled blades or teeth, and placed in an inclined 
trough, so as to practically submerge the shafts 
for one-half of their length. The shafts are 
revolved by gear wheels, operated by an engine 
or motor, and from the trough the ore falls 
into a revolving screen, where a final rinsing 
takes place, and the finer ore or sand is sep- 
arated from the coarse ore, the latter being fed 
to a table or belt, from which the lean material 
may be hand-picked. 

Cone washers are also used. They consist 
of a series of perforated iron staves, secured 
to spiders, forming a cylinder with conical end, 
which is revolved by gearing, and into which 
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the ore is fed with a stream of water. The 
staves have on their inner faces series of blades 
or cutters, which break up the clay lumps, the 
water carrying this off, and the fine ore passes 
into a revolving screen, which saves all the ore 
above a determined size. 


MAGNETIC CONCENTRATION. 


Magnetic concentration consists in separating 
by magnetic force fine particles of magnetite 
from gangue materials, which have been com- 
minuted to the desired size, three general classes 
of separators being used, as follows: 

1—Those on which the ore is fed on travel- 
ing belts, either traversing magnets or traversed 
by them. 

2—Those in which the ore is fed upon re- 
volving drums, within which are arranged a 
system of magnets. 

3.—Those in which the ore is allowed to fall 
in a thin stream before magnets which alter the 
trajectory of the descending magnetic particles. 

Magnetic concentration may also be sub- 
divided into dry and wet separation, the crude 
ore being treated dry or in the presence of 
water. 

The most prominent dry concentrating plant 
is that of Witherbee, Sherman & Co., at Mine- 
ville, New York, where there are three mills 
to treat the ores coming from the different 
mines. The processes may be briefly outlined 
as follows: 

To No. 1 mill is fed crude ore from the 
Harmony mine, also tailings from a cobbing 
plant. This cobbing plant breaks the ore to 
1'4-inch size and passes it over a single drum 
magnetic separator to produce cobbed ore for 
shipment to blast furnaces, the tailings going 
to the mill where, with other ore, they are 
crushed to 34-inch size, the fines being dried 
in a vertical brick stack, fitted with cast iron 
tee bars, arranged in alternately staggered sec- 
tions in a furnace. After passing over a mag- 
netic cobber, the heads are ready for shipment, 
and the tails are reground to 34 inch-in rolls 
and passed over belt separators, the tails from 
these being again separated with a stronger 
electric current. The final tailings are used in 
the manufacture of concrete blocks. The crude 
Harmony ore contains about 50 per cent of 
iron, the concentrates 63 per cent, and the tail- 
ings 14 per cent. 

No. 2 mill treats Old Bed ores, in which 
phosphorus from 1.2 to 1.5 per cent occurs as 
apatite or phosphate of lime. The ore crushed 
to pass 6-mesh screen, is dried and divided 
in a tower screen into 30, 16, 10 and 6 
mesh, each size being fed to belt separators. 
The conceritrates go direct to the shipping bins 
and the tailings, after further grinding, are re- 
treated by magnetic separators, which make 
three products: The first, iron concentrates ; sec- 
ond, hornblende and some magnetic particles, 


and third, apatite concentrates and tailings. The 
crude Old Bed ore mined contains 60 per cent 
of iron with 1.2 to 1.5 per cent of phosphorus ; 
and the concentrated has 65.84 per cent of iron 
with 0.72 per cent phosphorus. The process is 
for purification rather than ,for enrichment. 
Some of the Old Bed and. Harmony concen- 
trates are re-concentrated, producing ore carry- 
ing 70 to 71 per cent of iron. 


No. 3 MILL. 


No. 3 mill is arranged to receive ore from 
three mimes, and is constructed throughout so 
that the various parts are duplicated. The 
crude ore is brought from the crushers at the 
mines by means of belt conveyors to a large 
bin with shaking feed which supplies ore to 
the secondary crushers, and is elevated to a 
dividing bin which permits the ore to be fed 
to either side of the mill. The ore flows to 
screens with 2-inch holes, the coarser being 
returned to the crusher and the fines fed to 
the bins, and from these to the magnetic cob- 
bers, which pick out the richer part of the ore 
as finished product, the tails passing by con- 
veyors to rolls breaking down to 1 inch, the 
fines going to a dividing bin, and the refusals 
to other rolls, where it is further reduced, and 
passing over separators three products, heads, 
imiddlings and tailings are produced. This proc- 
ess is repeated in subsequent operations, the 
richer portion being taken to bins and only the 
refusals crushed fine. 

These mills produce two grades of phosphate 
tailings containing respectively 7 and 9 per cent 
of phosphorus, which are used in blast fur- 
naces in making pig iron, and another grade 
sold for fertilizer carrying 15 to 18 per cent 
of phosphoric acid and 30 to 35 per cent of 
lime, 

As the plant at Mineville is the largest dry 
concentrating installation representing the latest 
practice, it has been described in sore detail, 
although no attempt is made to cover all the 
features. At other mines and at some Dlast 
furnaces, concentrating .plants are in regular 
operation, but the magnitude of the Mineville 
equipment has encouraged the presentation of 
the following illustrations: 

Fig. 2 is a view of Mineville, New York, 
showing at the right mills Nos. 1 and 2, with 
the tailings, dumps, etc. Fig. 3 shows No. 3 
mill, which is made of concrete from the mill 
tailings and Portland cement. Fig. 4 illustrates 
a Ball & Norton separator, with belt conveyors 
to transport the concentrates and tailings. 


Wet SEPARATION FOR TREATING SULPHUROUS 
MAGNETITE, 


At Lebanon, Pa., the wet separation plan 
is employed to treat sulphurous magnetite from 
the Cornwall Ore Hills. The ore is fed from 
drop bottom cars to a crusher, from which it 
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goes to rolls, reducing the ore to 34-inch size. 
It is then taken on a belt conveyor to a storage 
bin, from which it is fed with water to a bat- 
tery of five Ball mills, and one Chile mill. The 
ore being thoroughly pulverized passes from 
these mills to Grendal magnetic separators, the 
finely divided magnetites being lifted from the 
water and the tailings passing off as sludge, 
while the magnetic pu'p is deposited in settling 
tanks, from which, when partially dried, it is 
delivered to the four nodulizing kilns, which 
are described in an earlier section of this article. 

As the sludge from tailings contains copper, 
which in the crude ore ranges from 0.3 to 0.8 
per cent, this is treated upon a Whiffly table and 
Frue Vanner, which separates the copper and 
iron pyrites from the balance of the gangue 
material. 

The crude Cornwall ore, which, as stated be- 
fore, analyzes 42 per cent iron and 2.5 per cent 
of sulphur, is concentrated to 62 per cent iron 
with about 1 per cent sulphur, the loss in tail- 
ings approximates 20 per cent of iron. 

In the above sketch, prominent types only 
are indicated, for although there is a large 
number of magnetic separators, few of these 
have demonstrated their efficiency in concen- 
trating iron ores. Most of those approved sub- 
mit the mineral to magnets of a!ternating polar- 
ity, which cause the particles to reverse their 
position while passing from the influence of one 
pole to that of another, thereby aiding in free- 
ing the magnetic from the non-magnetic parti- 
cles. 


The degree of comminution to which ores 
are reduced for magnetic concentration is in- 
fluenced by the texture of the mineral, for un- 
less the grains of magnetite are freed from the 
enclosing gangue, thorough separation is impos- 
sible, and in practice this is seldom achieved. 

As previously stated, it may be found ad- 
vantageous to save expense of fine crushing or 
grinding and subsequent nodulizing or cinter- 
ing, by feeding moderately coarse material to 
the magnetic separators, producing concentrates 
with lower percentages of iron, but in more 
desirable form for use in the blast furnace. 
Except as enrichers for other ores of low iron 
contents, there is little, if any, advantage in 
charging into a blast furnace ore which yields 
over 60 per cent metallic iron, for sufficient 
cinder-making material is essential to econom- 
ical and satisfactory smelting. 

Iron ores are seldom found practically pure 
as oxides, but are associated with other ele- 
ments or compounds, or they may be lean and 
of little commercial value as mined. If the 
elements or compounds mixed with the iron 
oxide are not harmful in the further treatment 
of the ore, and if the mineral is sufficiently 
high in iron, no beneficiation is necessary other 
than hand-picking. 

When, however, the iron ore occurs as a 
carbonate ore, or sulphides, or contains in ex- 
cess sulphur, phosphorus, titanium, silica, etc., 
or when the ore is so lean in metallic iron as 
to make it undesirable, various methods of im- 
proving it demand careful consideration. 
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Two Continuous Cupola Melting Records 


By Edgar Allen Custer, Jr .* 


the possibilities of 


HE prevailingim- experiment and _ thus 
pression among actual experience, 
foundrymen is _ continuous operation 
that the contin- furnace. 


The cupola with which the ing 


ascertain, by 
with a small 


which every possible 


charging, slagging, 





Starting in July a number of runs 
were made—one each day—extending 
over a period of several weeks, dur- 
form 


of 


and wind pressure 





we had occasion 
to seek informa- 
tion relative to the continuous opera- 
tion of a small cupola which was run 
on four-hour heats and which we de- 
sired to operate a full day. We were 
invariably informed that it could not 
be done and therefore concluded to 








*Tacony Iron Co., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ing about one ton of iron per hour 
during the morning and taking what 
iron was needed in the afternoon 
from the larger cupolas, but a change 
in the grade of iron necessitated ei- 
ther a continuous run on the small 
cupola or a corresponding change on 
the larger cupolas, which was imprac- 
ticable for our other departments. 


uous operation of experiments were conducted is 36 

a cupola ofsmall inches in diameter and is lined down was tried and experimented with. 
diameter should to 21 inches with double thickness Our first obstacle to overcome was 
be counted of 6-inch circle and 1%-inch split a tendency to bridge, or, expressed 
among the im- bricks. It is provided with the regu- more explicitly, a daily formation of 
possibilities of lar equipment of two rows of tuyeres an absolutely solid bridge just above 
foundry practice. and a metal and slag spout. Prev- the pocket where the melting line 
Some time ago jous to this time we had been melt- should be. At first we _ regularly 


tapped out at 7 a. m. and just as reg- 
ularly were obliged to drop bottom at 
about one o’clock and we spent most 
of the afternoon and night chipping 


and cutting our solid formations in 
the cupola. 
After several trials with patent 


fluxes, etc., we solved our problem by 
using a slight excess of limestone and 
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a change in our charging ratio de- 
signed to keep the bed hot. This 
change consisted of substituting large 
lump coal for a portion of the coke 
on each charge and jumping the 
weights of the charges from 250 to 
500 pounds. The larger charge, of 
course, carried with it a correspond- 
ing increase in fuel which, due to 
the coal used, retains its life until 
well below the melting line, thus pre- 
serving the life of the bed and keep- 
ing the melting zone in the proper 
place. This change enabled us to 
keep a continuous stream during a 
full working day. This was kept up 
for several weeks until we found by 
several slight changes in ratios we 
could drop bottom in the evening 
with the cupola in such good condi- 
tion that very little work was re- 
quired to put it in shape for the next 
day’s run. 


A Record Continuous Run. 


During the month of August a 
large rush order for machine-made 
sash weights was received and, wish- 
ing to make all the speed possible, 
it was decided to try some real con- 
tinuous running with our little cu- 
pola. 

Preparations were made for a day 
and night gang and on Sunday, Aug. 
14, the cupola was relined and baked 
dry. At 5 o’clock Monday morning 
the sand bottom was put in and the 
customary small quantity of wood 
lighted, on top of which was charged 
the bed, consisting of 140 pounds of 
coke and 70 pounds of coal. This 
brought the level about 12 inches 
above the top tuyeres. The first 
charge of iron was then placed, con- 
sisting of 300 pounds of No. 2 plain 
pig and 300 pounds of a mixture of 
stove plate scrap and our own foun- 
dry gate scrap. After the first charge 
the succeeding charges were preceded 
by a layer of fuel consisting of 35 
pounds of coke and 15 pounds of 
coal, and were but 500 pounds in 
weight—250 pounds of pig and 250 
pounds of scrap. Each charge car- 
ried with it about 15 pounds of lime- 
stone as a flux which, while neces- 
sary to keep the cupola clean, was 
rather hard on the lining. Shortly 
before 7 o’clock the blast was put on, 
the wind gage showing a variance of 
from 6 to 8 ounces. Our pressure 
was obtained from a small rotary fan 
driven by a motor and regulated by 
means of the blast gate. 


Just as the whistle blew the cu- 
pola was tapped out and, amid much 
note-taking 
started. 


and. jesting, our run 
As the day wore on the cu- 
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pola seemed to do better and better 
until it began to ‘give us iron that 
was too hot for our use, so to offset 


this—beginning with the twentieth 
charge—the quantity of iron was 
raised to 600 pounds, the fuel re- 


maining the same. At 6 o’clock the 
night gang came on and we started 
in for what we deemed to be a rec- 
ord run. 


Progress of the Run. 


In all this there was no variation 
in fuel charging, no coke blank used 
and the bed kept itself alive without 
any outside aid whatever. During 
the night—just after the forty-first 
charge had been put in—the cupola 
suddenly slowed down and for a while 
it looked as though our run°was at 
an ends Investigation showed an evi- 
dent hang, since the last charge was 
still level with.the door and had been 
so for some few minutes. We waited 
awhile, hoping it would melt 
when a laborer, on his own initative, 
seized a sledge hammer and—running 
upstairs—commenced swinging away 
at the sides of the cupola. This was 
hardly a commendable practice—either 
from a scientific point of view or in 
the interest of the lining—but it served 
the purpose and after some few lusty 
blows it dropped with a rumble, show- 
ing some six feet clear from the door. 
It might be mentioned here that the 
door is about 15 feet from the bed. 
From+that time on the cupola picked 
up and was soon running as smooth 
as ever. At 7 o’clock in the morning 
the score stood at 64 charges, totaling 
36,500 pounds, or about 1,520 pounds 
per hour at a ratio-of about 10 pounds 
of iron to one of fuel. 

All day long the cupola continued 
its good work and when the night 
gang came on again was still plugging 
away, showing a-score sheet the re- 
sembled a “six-day go-as-you-please.” 
At the 36-hour mark the score stood 
at 97 charges for a total of 56,300 
pounds, or ‘about 1,564 pounds per 
hour at a ratio of 11 pounds of iron to 
one of fuel. 


End of the Run. 


Toward daybreak the cupola shell 
commenced to blister and turn a dull 
cherry red just above the tuyeres and 
we knew that we had reached the 
point where it was only a question of 
time. We tried hard to keep the cupola 
going for a full 48 hours, but just at 
6:30 the shell suddenly turned to a 
white heat and we lost no time in 
getting the bottom down. This gave 
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us an absolutely continuous run of 47% 
hours with no stops and without the 
use of coke or fuel blanks, with the 
charging level always at the door. The 
score stood at 126 charges, totaling 
71,800 pounds at a rate of 1,511 pounds 
per hour and at a ratio of 11 pounds 
of iron to one of fuel. 

the lining ,was in too bad 
to necessitate any care we 
fire hose into the cupola 
three-fourths of an hour 
inside chipping out. The 
cupola was stripped to the first ring 
just above the melting line and re- 
lined as before, then without the precau- 
tion of drying was fired up and—pre- 
serving the same order and ratios as be- 
fore—started off a few minutes after 12 
o'clock on Wednesday for a second run. 

This second run was almost identi- 
cal with the first, except the melting 
was rather slow and sluggish at first, 
probably due to the green lining. In 
duration, our second run lasted until 
a few minutes of 2 o’clock Friday 
afternoon, giving a total of 49%4 hours 
of continuous running for a total of 
128 charges of 73,000 pounds at a rate 
of 1,475 pounds per hour and at a 
ratio of 11 pounds of iron to one of 
fuel. 

As a grand total we operated our 
little cupola for 97 hours out of 103 and 
melted a total of 144,800 pounds, or 
about 72 tons at a rate of approximate- 
ly 34 ton per hour at a fuel ratio of 11 
to one. Needless to say we turned out 
our rush order with some time to spare. 


Knowing 
a condition 
turned the 
and within 
had a man 








Large Boiler Plates 


A report from Glasgow is to the ef- 
fect that British steelmakers are now 
rolling boiler plate up to 31 feet 7 
inches long, 12 feet 5% inches wide 
and weighing over 21,000 pounds. This 
corresponds to a thickness of over 1% 
inches. The length and width can, of 
course, be varied and a greater thick- 
ness obtained and it is therefore now 
possible to build quite large, single- 
ended boilers for fairly high pressure 
with only two plates in the shell. The 
extras added on these plates to cover 
the cost of equipment and risk of 
breakage of machinery are said to have 
run the cost up to $94 per ton of 2,240 
pounds. Some of the more recently 
built mills in the United States have a 
capacity for even greater widths and 
it is reported that the United States 
Steel Corporation is considering a 160 
166-inch mill for its- Gary, Ind, 
plant, but plates of the weight and di- 
mensions noted have not yet been of- 
fered to the trade. 


or 
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Brazil’s Iron Ore Supply 


The Iron and Coal Trades Review an- 
nounces a development which seems 
certain to exercise profound influence 
on future supplies of iron ore, particu- 
larly on ore that is suitable for the 
manufacture of hematite pig for the 
acid open-hearth process. <A _ strong 
English company, in which a number 
of ironmasters are interested has, se- 
cured large iron ore deposits in Brazil, 
and is making arrangements for their 
mining and shipment to England on 
an extensive scale. 

The departure is one of first rate 
importance in many ways. In the first 
place the quantities involved are suf- 
ficient to guarantee for very many 
years a sufficient supply of a very high 
class hematite iron ore. In _ recent 
years a good deal has been said as to 
the scarcity of ores suitable for the 
acid process; indeed, as to a scarcity 
of iron ores generally. Be this as it 
may, the really large deposits which 
have been opened out in recent years 
have been mainly deposits suitable for 
the basic process. There is of course 
nothing new in Brazilian iron ore. For 
many years that country has been 
known to possess very rich deposits, 
and for those who had no previous 
knowledge, a paper read before the 
Iron and Steel Institute some years 
ago by Herbert Kilburn Scott fully ex- 
plained the situation. The deposits de- 
scribed by Mr. Scott, were, however, 
mostly situated at inaccessible points, 
and were all commercially impossible 
on account of great distances from the 
coast. 

The deposits of Itabria Matto 
Dentro are in a different part of the 
State of Minas Geraes to those de- 
scribed by Mr. Scott. They obtain ac- 
cess to the coast at Pert Victoria, 
which is situated north of Rio de Janeiro. 
An English company has secured the 
freehold of these mines, which certain- 
ly contain some 60 to 70 million tons 
of ore, and will, in the opinion of ex- 
perts, be found eventually to contain 
anything from 500 million to 1,000 mil- 
lion tons of ore. These latter figures 
are mere conjectures, and depend on 
the extension of visible ore bodies be- 
low ground, but this is practically a 
certainty—60 to 70 million tons of ore 
practically without removing ovef-bur- 
den, give possibilities for the exten- 
sion of the ore bodies which are al- 
most too immense to be realized. 

Even more remarkable is the extraor- 
dinary quality of the ore. Many 
millions of tons run from 69.3 to 69.8 
per cent of iron, 0.10 per cent of silica, 
0.004 to 0.01 per cent of phosphorus, 
and 0.016 per cent of sulphur, with al- 


do 
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most no moisture. This is practically 
pure iron oxide. 

The company owning these deposits 
has left no stone unturned to secure 
success. It has made agreements with 
the port authorities for harbor dues, 
and with the railway company for 
freight rates. The extension of the 
railway to the mines, a distance of 
some 60 miles, has already been ar- 
ranged, and the contract for the elec- 
trification and the equipment of the 
line to carry a minimum of two mil- 
lion tons a year to the coast is in the 
hands of a British firm, Dick, Kerr & 
Co., Ltd. The port is admirably adapt- 
ed for deep water quays, and esti- 
mates as to the cost of landing the 





Scort’s New Toot Room Force, 


ore in England, made after due con- 
sultation with recognized mining, rail- 
way and_ shipping experts, put the 
price at considerably less than present 
quotations for ordinary 50 per cent 
Spanish rubio. The quarrying of the 
ore, for many years at any rate, will 
be a very simple proposition, and the 
estimated cost of putting it on wagons 
is between Is and Is 9d per ton. 

It is interesting to state that a con- 
tract for the sale of these deposits to 
their British owners was concluded 
only a few hours in advance of the 


arrival of a mining engineer from the 


United States, who was prepared to 
negotiate for their purchase on behalf 
of American capitalists. 
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A New Tool Room Furnace 


The illustration shows a furnace de- 
signed particularly for taking high heats 
on moderate sized tools and adapted 
especially to tool room use. The heat- 
ing chamber is 4%4 x 9 inches with an 
entrance 3 x 5 inches. 

The chief advantage claimed for this 
furnace, which is designed for the use 
of gas as fuel, is that the extreme high 
heat can be taken on finished tools with- 
out scaling or blistering and at a very 
low fuel cost. The furnace has been 
designed by C. U. Scott, Davenport, Ia., 
a specialist in working and treating tool 
steel and in designing furnaces for the 
purpose and who states that he hard- 
ened tools in this furnace which cut 
0.1 carbon steel at 280 feet per minute 
with a 1-16-inch cut and 3-64-inch feed 
and yet could be bent cold after hard- 
ening. 


New Publications 


WASHING AND COKING TESTS OF 
COAL, By A. W. Belden, G. R. Delamater, 
J. W. Groves and K. M. Way. Washington, 


D. C. Distributed by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, as Bulletin No. 5. 
62 6 x 9-inch pages. Deals with tests of coal 
at the fuel testing plant, Denver, Colo. 

THE MONROE FORMATION OF SOUTH- 
ERN MICHIGAN AND ADJOINING RE- 
GIONS. By A. W. Grabau and W. H. Scher- 
248 pages. Issued as publication No. 2 
of Geological Series No. 1, by Michigan Geo- 
logical and Biological Survey, Lansing, Mich. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES’ OF 
ITS ORGANIZATION AND 
Alfred W. G. Wilson. Reprinted 
Economic October, 1910. 12 
7 x 10-inch pages. Distributed by the Depart- 
Canada. 


zer, 


THE 
CANADA: 
WORK. By 
from Geology, 


ment of Mines, 


“THE PRODUCTION OF TALC AND 
SOAP STONE IN 1909.” By J. S. Diller. 
Advance chapter from “Mineral Resources of 
the United States, Calendar Year 1909.” Dis- 
tributed gratis by United States Geological 
Survey, Washington. 


“THE EFFECT OF KEYWAYS ON THE 
STRENGTH OF SHAFTS.” By Herbert F. 
Moore. Bulletin No. 42, Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, University of Illinois. Distrib- 
uted by Engineering Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

“NORTH DAKOTA LIGNITE AS A FUEL 
FOR POWER PLANT BOILERS.” By D. 
T. Randell and Henry Kreisinger. Bulletin 
No. 2, Bureau of Mines. Distributed gratis 
by Bureau of Mines, Washington. 


“THE PRODUCTION OF ASBESTOS IN 
1909.” By J. S. Diller. Advance chapter from 
“Mineral Resources of the United States, Cal- 
endar Year 1909.” Distributed gratis by 
United States Geological Survey, Washington. 

THE PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM IN 
1909. By David T. Day. Washington, D. C. 
Distributed by the United States Geologicai 
Survey, Department of the Interior. 130 6 x 
9-inch pages. 

THE PRODUCTION OF CEMENT, LIME, 
CLAY PRODUCTS AND STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS IN CANADA DURING 1909. 
By John McLeish, B. A. Ottawa, Can., De- 
partment of Mines, 48 61% x 9%-inch pages. 











Judging Malleable Cast [ron by Its Fracture 


The Characteristics of Malleable Fractures and the Stories They 


Tell of Over and Under-Annealing, High and Low Silicon, etc. 


In gray iron practice, judging by 
fracture is so misleading as regards 
the value of the mtal for melting 
purposes, that chemical analysis has 


practically superseded this method. Even 
for scrap, the fracture indications are 
not entirely conclusive, as artificial cool- 
ing of the metal by chills, unduly damp 
sand, or the reverse condition of the 
metal resulting from very heavy sec- 
tions, make these unreliable. With mal- 
leable this is not the case, as the an- 
nealing process, if carried out properly, 
leaves the castings in their final form 
with a composition between pretty close 
limits. If not of proper composition, 
or not properly annealed, the fracture 
at once indicates this. It is, therefore, 
quite proper to judge a malleable cast- 
ing by its fracture to determine whether 


over his collection of cripples which, 
unfortunately, every one makes _ occa- 
sionally. The description of these frac- 
tures is, of course, intended to apply 
in the manufacture of the so-called 
black-heart, or American variety of mal- 
leable castings. 

Fractures will either be black, white, 
or a combination of the two. Taking 
the white fractures first, these will be 
found to consist of metal that has either 
not been annealed at all, or is very 
much in the first stages of. carbon 
change; or the castings have been what 
may be called over-annealed, which 
means that they were annealed to a 
black fracture and this has been changed 
to white again by exposure to higher than 
the proper temperature. This, as stated 
in previous articles, means that if the 


By Richard Moldenke 


at A, Fig. 1 . It will be noted that the 
crystalline structure characteristic of 
chilled white iron has disappeared. The 
piece is silvery, but no longer white, 
and a few, very small points of temper 
carbon have made their appearance. To 
illustrate the difficulty of obtaining a 
good photograph, it should be pointed 
out that the indistinct portion at the 
right is almost % inch lower than the 
general level of the high points. 

In B, Fig. 1, the carbon change will 
be seen to have gone further. The frac- 
ture is already a light gray. The sur- 
face is still very irregular, and along 
the bottom line will be seen a series of 
depressions, showing a tearing out of 
parts of the structure of the piece, 
which fractured first along the top and 
finally broke over. Both pieces are as 
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Fic. 1—MALLEABLE FRACTURES, SHOWING LACK oF ANNEALING AT A; EFFECT oF SLIGHT CARBON CHANGE AT B; BEGINNING OF 
THE BiacK-HeEart at C; CrySTALLINE STRUCTURE OF BAND AROUND THREE SIDES AT 


it may be allowed to go out into service 
or not. 

The characteristics of malleable frac- 
tures are not mastered in a day, and 
indeed these have changed very much 
from the old charcoal iron castings with 
only pig and sprues, to the work made 
today, in which steel, annealed scrap, 
and even gray iron enter as an+ admix- 
ture. A classification of these frac- 
tures, and a description of the accom- 
panying illustrations, will aid in draw- 
ing conclusions that will help in over- 
coming troubles. Unfortunately, it is 
very difficult to photograph a fracture 
so that it will show what is intended 
to be brought out. The surfaces are 
very irregular, and the light values, ow- 
ing to shadows, are almost impossible 
to catch properly. However, the manu- 
facturer of malleable castings, for whom, 
after all, this description is intended, 
will know just what is meant, by going 


D, AND HoNEYCOMBED MALLEABLE AT E 


anneal at this unduly high temperature 
could have been interrupted, the castings 
might have been satisfactory, as short 
anneals at several hundred degrees above 
the normal give the same results—almost 
—as the usual long anneal at the proper 
heat. 

White fractures, arising from not be- 
ing annealed, may be again divided into 
those which are crystalline, of irregular, 
breaking surfaces, in fact the counter- 
part of the hard casting, and those 
which have their crystalline structure 
destroyed. The former will be rarely 
seen in a malleable works, as long con- 
tinuance in the ovens will leave a change 
sufficient to wipe out nearly all of the 
distinct crystalline structure of the hard 
casting, while yet being white or ‘at 
least very much like a piece of oxidized 
silverware, though not smooth. Such a 
piece, 3% inch square (the photographs 
were all enlarged somewhat), is shown 


weak as white cast iron, the latter, how- 
ever, being much stronger than the first. 

The annealing process advanced to a 
point where the next day would show 
the beginning of the black-heart, is 
illustrated at C, Fig. 1. It still be- 
longs to the white class of fractures, 
though deep gray, and the fracture sur- 
face is already nearly flat. 

An interesting fracture is shown at 
D, Fig. 1. With the exception of the 
rim around three sides, the fracture is 
similar to C, and its position in the 
scale of anneal is identical with this. 
However, the rim shown on the top and 
two sides, and a little over 1/16 inch 
wide on the sample—or just the band 
of crystalline structure in the original 
hard state, where these crystals are at 
right angles to the surface—is distinctly 
of a character of quenched tool steel. 
Here, evidently, in some way, the iron 
drawn too hot from the oven, was ex- 
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posed to sudden cooling influences, suf- 
ficient, however, only to affect this reg- 
ular band of original crystal structure. 
The total carbon was evidently lowered 
considerably below the center, and 
hence the quenching effect is quite 
marked. That it is not very hard, how- 
ever, is shown by the lower rim, which 
shows crushing and shearing effects, as 
the test plug of the coupler was bent 
over in breaking it off. 

Attention should be called to the fact 
that these four pieces, representing good 
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ever, even this mushy iron will anneal. 
The next stage is indicated when the 
rim of the tester has pin holes, showing 
plainly that the metal has absorbed 
gases which develop in setting. This is 
usually coincident with a dropping in 
the silicon below the danger line, for 
with the proper composition of the 
charge, if the furnace is working all 
right, there should be no oxidation to 
speak of by the time the bath is ready 
to tap. When the heat is kept in the 
furnace too long, these pin holes appear, 
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of improper composition, the change to 
gray by the annealing heat would not 
have taken place. 

We come now to the series of frac- 
tures, beginning with good malleable and 
shading to poor material by reason of 
a lowering of the silicon, but not undue 
oxidation in the melting. Here the ar- 
ray of crystals, perpendicular to the 
surface, becomes deeper as the silicon 
goes down, and the effect of the anneal 
is to burn these crystals to some extent 
—together with removing the carbon be- 
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Fic. 2—Fractures oF EXCELLENT MALLEABLE CASTINGS ARE SHOWN AT Ff, G, H ann J. IN H anv I, THE RIM Is A TRIFLE 
Wine; J ILLUSTRATES THE BEGINNING OF THE DOWNWARD PROGRESSION OF THE SILICON 


malleable stock, if returned to the an- 
nealing oven, and given another run, 
preferably in the cooler sections of the 
oven, would have come out all right. 
White fractures due to the improper 
constitution of the iron, so that the an- 
nealing process would not act upon it, 
will next be considered. In this class 
are irons that contain silicon below the 
lower limit of safety, with the other 
elements as they should be. This, as 
can be readily seen, will mean a prog- 
ression of good malleable down to bad— 


and the castings begin to develop an- 
nealing difficulties. 

The final stage is reached when the 
castings will-not—-anneal_at-all... Usually 
the absorbed gases are so marked that 
the castings are actually honeycombed. 
This is clearly shown at £, Fig. 1. In 
this sample, in spite of an absolutely 
unfit structure, the original white of 
what is left of the fracture, has been 
converted to a very light gray by the 
annealing heat. The reason for this 
is that the composition of the piece is 


tween them—if that is the proper ex- 
planation. In other words, the castings 
get a wider and wider rim of white, 
and become correspondingly weaker. The 
iron begins to get high. 

The fracture-appearance of excellent 
malleable castings is shown at Ff, G, H 
and /, Fig. 2, the last two, pérhaps, with 
the rim a little too wide. It is char- 
acteristic: of such pieces, that just as 
the lower limit:.of silicon is reached— 
these happen to have 0.31 per cent sil- 
icon—the interior fracture surface, if 
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Fic. 3—Tue DowNwarp PROGRESSION OF 


which will be shown later—and iron 
which has the proper ordinary constitu- 
ents, but has become oxidized in the 
melting furnace. Taking the latter case, 
the effect of undue oxidation of the 
bath is shown in its first stages by the 
mushy fracture appearance of the test 
piece taken before tapping. There is 
no longer the fine, silky, crystalline 
structure radiating from the center. It 
is true that this is also partly destroyed 
when the total carbon runs down, as the 
melting point, being up, the piece sets 
quicker, comparatively speaking. How- 


THE SILICON IS FurTHER ILLUSTRATED IN Fractures K, L, M anv N, tHE Rim 


GRADUALLY INCREASING IN THICKNESS 


still within the proper limits of chem- 
ical composition, so far as the silicon 
is concerned. This is also shown some- 
what by the brightness of the blow-hole 
surfaces, where they had no access to 
the outer air. In very low silicon pieces 
the honeycombing is usually so bad that 
nearly all the holes are connected and 
become oxidized or black on the sur- 
face. If, therefore, this metal had not 
been contaminated by dissolved oxides of 
some kind—likely by burnt metal in the 
charge or from the furnace bottom—it 
would have annealed satisfactorily. -. If 


the total carbon is high enough, has’ a 
fine, velvety appearance, and no indica- 
tions of interior shrinkage. Never- 
theless, these pieces are not as strong 
as the first two, with the silicon 
about 0.40 per cent, and in which the 
light spots are the reflections of crys- 
tals of minute size torn asunder in the 
breaking. The lower rim in F shows 
how badly the piece was sheared in 
turning over as it finally broke loose 
from the coupler to which it was at- 
tached as a test lug. 

In Fig. 2, J, and K, L, M and N, Fig. 
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3, show the downward progression of 
the silicon with the accompanying in- 
crease in the width of the rim, the last 
two eyén..showing pin holes on’ the 
edges.” Only. the fracture, J, shows a 
solid interior of«fine black, K and L 
having the odd characteristig®:of the 


white rim, then a fine black: Space be-. 


tween the rim and ‘center. he,center 
in these two specimens is quite sthong, 
as it shows up badly when torn’ apigt ; 


M and_N have very bad centers, thigps.parallel to the outer edges. 
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after“the manner of steel, and ‘ferro- 
silicon was used to dope them back to 
the proper silicon before tapping. 
Necessarily, the normal temperature 
of -annealing would be very trying to 
this’ kind of metal, which, even if per- 
fectly .annealed, is considerably weaker 
than metal made properly. ‘The frac- 
tures ‘tnvariably. indicate the creeping in- 


od ward’ of. the white exterior portions, but 


*not ‘A#ith .sharply sdefined limits - strictly 
The -white 


structuté evidently becoming s0 open portion of this class of fractures is 


» 
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for who knows how ‘many hours, left a 
most disreputable collection of wilted 
saggers, melted scale inclusions and 
burnt castings unfit. to use. 

The last set of fractures which are: 
met with in the malleable shop, and are 
dreaded most of all, are the so-called: 
low fractures, and result from graphite’ 
separation in the hard castings. In 
other words, the hard castings were 
gray iron instead of white. The open: 
structure, thus exposed to a high tem-, 
perature for a long period, absolutely 




















Fic. 4—FRACTURES OF MALLEABLE IRON, SHOWING THE RESULTS OF OvER-ANNEALING 


that the metal within was oxidized by 
penetrating oxygen from the annealing 
gases, 

We come now to the second class of 
white fractures, those produced by over- 
annealing. Here the metal was original- 
ly annealed to black-heart malleable, but 
either the annealing temperature was 
too high, or the structure was too open, 
so that at what would otherwise have 
been the proper temperature, the oxida- 
tion of the metal was effected by a 
direct burning in the anneal. The prob- 


highly crystalline, but, unfortunately, 
like that of a badly burned - steel. 
The progression with practically a con- 
stant composition, but increasing an- 
nealing temperatures, as taken from 
cooler and hotter portions of the pots 
and ovens, can be nicely seen at O, Fig. 
3, and P, QO, R and S, Fig. 4. 

At T, Fig. 4, and U and V, Fig. 5, we 
have the extreme cases of metal burnt 
in the annealing process. The photo- 
graphs do not show up the characteristic 
crystallization in which the facets of 


rots the metal—if such an expression 
can be used. It is weaker than the 
worst kind of gray iron, castings coming 
from the anneal often breaking by 
merely falling on the floor. 

The oxidation extends through the 
metal, but strangely not leaving it white, 
but dark gray. Evidently ‘the graphite 
protects the iron crystals somewhat, not 
allowing them to be acted upon like steel 
under the same conditions of tempera- 
ture. That the metal portions must 
have been bright under the cover of 
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Fic. 5—Fractrures U ann V are ExtreEME SAMPLES OF MALLEABLE IRON BuRNT IN THE ANNEALING Process; W, X anp Y 
EXCEEDINGLY Poor MALLEABLE, RESULTING FROM HiGH SILICON 


ARE FRACTURES OF AN 


ability is that both causes came to play 
in this series. The structure was too 
open evidently because the metal was 
slightly oxidized in the melting to start 
with, the heats having been held too 
long. At the time these were made, 
a steel melter had charge of the fur- 
naces with the result that heats which 
should have been completed—between 
charging and tapping—in 2% hours, 
often ran up to five hours, the open- 
hearth furnace being used. Instead of 
being charged correctly and rabbled well, 
the heats were allowed to simmer along 


some -of the crystals are over % inch 
across. The light spots in V give the 
best indications, for they are the mirror 
reflections of crystals of this kind, be- 
ing oblique to the camera. It may be 
of interest to note that these particular 
pieces came from some 20 annealing 
ovens, the contents of which were ruined 
in a single night, when the watchman 
took a notion to sample a neighboring 
speak-easy. The natural gas used for 
firing fluctuated considerably in pressure 
at that time of the year, and the burn- 
ing of large volumes of this rich fuel, 


graphite, and that the structure has 
varying degrees of permeability to gases, 
is shown by the fact that castings of 
this kind, broken when still hot from 
the anneal, exhibit beautiful color effects 
—the colors seen in tempering steel— 
and these colors in distinct bands. The 
iron, therefore, is given the name of 
calico iron for a good reason. 

This desperately bad material, which 
results simply from letting the silicon 
go too high in work of ordinary thick- 
ness, or from forgetting to apply chills 
for exceptionally heavy sections, is il- 
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Tue Cincinnati, HAmitton & Dayton RAILRoAp Co.’s Ore UNLOADING PLANT AT ‘ToLeEpDo, O. 


lustrated at W, X and Y,.Fig. 5. The 
broad rim of gray around the black cen- 
ter in W is the characteristic. In X 
and Y, only the sides show the bands, 
the pieces having been cut through and 
the ends removed; Y happens to have a 
black center, and a red space between 
the black center and blue rims. The 
photographs, unfortunately, cannot re- 
produce this. 

As between this Jow iron and the high 
varieties, the malleable man always pre- 
fers the latter, though he hopes and 
works toward avoiding both. 

In judging by fracture, a careful in- 
spector always takes into consideration 
the degree of softness, the bending, and 
the punishment the piece will stand be- 
fore breaking, and also how it breaks, 
whether short or only after repeated 
pounding. Weak iron may still have a 
very fine fracture, and hence, in special 
work, recourse must be had to the in- 
formation given by physical tests on 
specially prepared bars. For this pur- 
pose the set of specifications adopted by 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials is recommended. For ordinary 
commercial work, however, the proper 
fracture indication, coupled with the be- 
havior of the metal itself under the 
blows of the hammer, breaking off the 
test lugs, is amply sufficient. 





Iron Ore Unloading Plant 


The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
dock at Toledo, O., contract for the 
equipment of which was awarded to 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleve- 
land, has just been completed and will 
be ready for operation at the begin- 
ning of the navigation season of 1911. 
This plant, which is illustrated here- 
with, comprises two unloaders of the 
Hulett type, an  ore-storage bridge 
and. a transforming station. The lat- 
ter is equipped with a motor generat- 


or set for transforming alternating 


current-into direct current and which 
is provided with a ten-ton fly-wheel 


which takes care of the peak loads 


+. 
from the dock operations and makes 


the station load more nearly uniform. 
While there are but two unloaders 
they are of latest type and largest 
capacity built, carrying 15-ton buck- 
ets. The ore bridge is equipped with 
a 10-ton bucket. The dock proper 
is of reinforced concrete and is one 
of the most modern on the _ lakes. 
Some very fast work is expected from 
these machines and additional partic- 
ulars will be given in THe IRon TRADE 
Review later. 


Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, 
have installed at the Erie railroad 
yards at Randall, O., a new ore- 
handling plant, built by Wellman- 


Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland. This 
plant consists of a new Hulett type, 
electrically-operated, movable car 
dumper and an ore-stocking and re- 
claiming bridge. The ore yard is 
about 1,100 feet long and has a stor- 


age capacity of about 1,500,000 tons. 


The contract for the plant was placed 
in February, 1910. It was put into op- 
eration in November, 1910, but has 
only recently been completely _fin- 
ished. 


Re-Rolled Re-Enforcing 
Bars 


A prejudice, which has long been 
that against re- 
which are rolled 
from old material. These bars, com- 
monly from old rails, have 
a high carbon content. A finding of 
interest to makers and users of such 
bars is that of the committee which 
was appointed in Cleveland recently to 
examine into and report on the causes 
of the collapse of the Henke building 


entertained, is 


enforcing bars, 


rolled 


in that city on Nov. 22, 1910. The 
main cause for the collapse of this 
building, a four-story and basement 


re-enforced concrete structure, was giv- 


en as the condition of the concrete, 


which had not been given sufficient 
time to set before being subjected to 
the weight of the building. Although 
not included in the official report, mem- 
of the committee, inter- 
viewed, stated that the 
bars used in the building, while bent 
and greatly distorted as a result of the 
collapse, only a minimum 
amount of breakage. The 
were used in this building were high- 
old rails. 
re-rolled 


bers when 


re-enforcing 


showed 
bars which 
carbon, re-rolled from 

These high carbon, bars 
are hot-twisted, and not cold-twisted, 
as is usually the case. Numerous tests 
made by inspection bureaus show that 
re-rolled high carbon bars of average 
size develop a tensile strength of from 
80,000 to 95,000 pounds and an elastic 
limit of 50,000 to 65,000 pounds per 
square inch, combined with a ductility 
which will permit bending through 180 
degrees to the are of a circle of which 
the diameter is equal to three times 
the diameter of the 
These figures exceed those generally 
required by engineers for concrete re- 


specimen tested. 


enforcing purposes. 





Another Dispute—The dispute in 
the Midland chain trade has scarcely 
terminated before another has broken 
out, says our Birmingham, Eng., staff 
correspondent. This is the result of 
a difficulty in regard to the schedule 
of prices settled by the trades wages 
board to what is known 
as the “hammered” chain branch. The 
increased rates represent an average 
advance of between 20 and 30 per cent 
in wages to the operatives, and the 
leading manufacturers have already 
intimated their willingness to pay the 
The trouble arises, as 
from the diffi- 
terms with the 


and relates 


increased rate. 
former occasions, 
culty in coming to 
small employers known in the trades 
as “middlemen.” 


on 
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(In order to assist the post office in de- 
livering letters to new concerns, it is sug- 
gested that the mames of incorporators be 


written in the lower left hand part of every 
envelope addressed to such new companies.) 
New Buyers:— 

The following manufacturing com- 
panies have filed articles of incorpora- 
tion: 

The Western Machine Mfg. Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis.; $40,000; by P. J. Holm, 
John H. Holm, and Alonzo Foss. 

The Milwaukee Grinder & Specialty 
Co., Milwaukee; $25,000; Max Paul, 
R. M. Paul, E. B. Milligan. 

The Pacific Sash Weight Foundry, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; $25,000; by E. C. 
Wilson, J. W. Begg, and F. A. Buch- 
anan. 

The Implement Specialties Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg; capital, $80,000; provisional 
directors: Alex McCurdy, Alex Parker, 
James McIntosh and others. 

The Vulcan Brazing & Machine Co., 
Camden, N. J.; $10,000; by F. R. Han- 
sell, Philadelphia, George H. B. Mar- 
tin, and S. C. Seymour, Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Motors, Ltd., Galt, Ont.; 
capital, $250,000; provisional directors: 
George A. Dobbie, Alexander M. Ed- 
wards, Harry F. McKendrick and 
others. 

The National Metal Specialty Co., 


London, O.; metals, etc.; $50,000; by ° 


Clyde C. Thomas, M. B. Armstrong, 
Harry C. Haines, R. W. Boyd and Eb. 
Converse. 

The R. E. Harryman Machine Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; $3,000; general repair- 
ing and foundry business; by R. E. 
Harryman, F. A. Cazel and W. J. 
Goodwin. 

The Foundries Co., of Orrville, O.; 
castings; $10,000; by H. D. Shannon, 
D. Ed. Seas, George Wendling, H. A. 
Schnitzer, Benj. Wheeler, R. A. Kin- 
ney and B. G. Cope. 

The Morton-Heer Co., Portsmouth, 
O.; manufacturing gasoline and trac- 
tion engines; $10,000; by Frank E. 
Adams; Arthur H. Bannon, Henry W. 
Heer and P. E. Selby. 

The Southern Ohio Iron Works, 
Cincinnati; $10,000; by Charles Bred- 
enfoerder Sr., William Wessling, Chas. 
W. Bredenfoerder Jr., Lydia Breden- 
foerder and Matilda Wessling. 

The Fetzer Hardware Co., Cleve- 
land; manufacturing in iron and steel; 
$10,000; by Otto Fetzer, Michael Fetz- 
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er, Lillie M. Fetzer, Edward Morgan, 


Charles V. Boetcher and Samuel Orr. 
W. H. Gooderham, Ltd., Toronto; 
capital, $40,000; to manufacture and 
deal in automobiles, etc.; provisional 
directors: Archibald T. Struthers, Wm. 
G. Blackstock and Geo. E. McCann. 
Canadian Militaire Auto Co., Ltd., 
Toronto; capital, $100,000; provisional 
directors: Charles F. Ritchie, Albert 


E. Knox and others. 

The Humphrey Gas Pump Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; internal combustion en- 
gines, air and gas compressors, etc.; 
$1,500,000; Edward N. Trumb, Edward 
L. Pierce, William B. Cogswell, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

The Carr-Hamilton Engineering Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va.; constructing and 
owning furnaces; $25,000; by W. M. 
Carr, Bon E. Hamilton, Jacob Loomis, 
N. C. Hamilton, W. F. Shaffer, all of 
Wheeling. 

The Mora Power Wagon Co., Cleve- 
land; manufacturing and selling power- 
driven vehicles; $750,000; by Millard 
H. Nason, Robert P. Abbey, Thomas 
S. Dunlap, A. T. Hatch, and H. A. 


Mullen. 
Kates & Galdo, Inc., Manhattan, 
New York City; iron, steel, copper, 


manganese and metals, etc.; $500,000; 
by Norman B. Kates, 17 State street, 
New ‘York City; Manuel Galdo Jr., 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Adam K. Strickler, 60 
Wall street, New York City. 

The Lohman Co., Manhattan, New 
York City; to acquire patent for rust 
proofing iron and steel, etc.; $100,000; 
by Herman J. Lohman, 90 Monticello 
avenue, Jersey City, N. J.; William H. 
Cole, Corry, Pa., James H. Maddy, 610 
West 116th street, New York City. 

The Railway Building Co., Manhat- 
tan, New York City; railway engineer- 
ing and construction, railway equip- 
ment and supplies; $50,000; by Berke- 
ley C. Austin, Eugene W. Austin, 76 





William street; Walter L. Brunnell, 
317 West 136th street, all of New 
York City. 
New Construction :— 

The Banner Iron Works, St. Louis, 


has taken out a permit to build a one- 
story shop at 4620-24 Shaw avenue, esti- 
mated to cost $3,000. 

The Omaha Structural Steel Co, 
Omaha, Neb., has begun the construc- 
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tion of a fabricating plant at Forty- 
eighth and Jones streets. 

The Thorp-Hawley Co., Detroit, has 
let the contract for the erection of a 
factory building, to be devoted to the 
manufacture of automobile radiators. 

The United States Coil Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, is taking figures on a two- 
story factory building, 50x 150 feet, to 
be constructed at the corner of Fifty- 
fourth street and Bartram avenue. 

A temporary machine shop has been 
erected on the site of the Pennsylvania 
Shafting Works, Royersford, Pa., which 
was badly damaged by fire, Dec. 24. 
Rebuilding the new plant will be hurried 
along. 

Kirk & Blum will build a new plant 
for their sheet metal business at 
Western avenue and York street. Cin- 
cinnati. The buildings will be two 
story, 40 x 150 feet, and of brick con- 
struction, costing approximately $15,- 
000. 

The Elizabeth City Iron Works & 
Supply Co., Elizabeth City, N. C., is lay- 
ing the foundations for three buildings 
that will replace the frame structure 
destroyed some weeks ago by fire. The 
foundations will be concrete and the 
frame steel. The works will be equip- 
ped with modern machinery. 

The Vanadium Metals Co., Pittsburg, 
will shortly remove its New England 
headquarters to Groton, near New Lon- 
don, Conn., land having beea leased for 
that purpose from the New London Ship 
& Engine Co. Contracts have been 
awarded for the erection of the build- 
ing, which will be of brick and steel. 

The statement is made that the Cata- 
wissa Car & Foundry Co., Catawissa, 
Pa., may undertake rebuilding its plant, 
which was seriously damaged by fire 
some days ago. The principal owners, 
L. C. Mensch, C. P. Pfahler and C. J. 
Fisher, will decide within a few days 
as to whether rebuilding will be under- 
taken. 

The Portsmouth Steel Co., Ports- 
mouth, O., is planning to erect a cor- 
rugating works in connection with its 
present plant. The local board of trade 
is considering inducements to offer for 
the building of the piant at Portsmouth, 
Wheeling. and Martins -Ferry . having 
made strong bids for its. location in 
these cities. 

* The Wire Specialty Works, 549-553 
Fulton street, Chicago, which has for 
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many years manufactured all kinds of 
wire work and wire forming. goods, 
is starting extensively into the special 


machinery ‘business. Experienced 
men who have been making special 
machinery for many years are being 


employed, and the shop facilities en- 
larged. The company expects to be 
in a position to take care of any kind 
of special machine, whatever its char- 
acter or however intricate. 


General Industrial:— 


The Pioneer Iron & Steel Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., whose incorporation was re- 
cently noted, advises that it is manufac- 
turers’ agent and does not contemplate 
new building at present. 

The Cincinnati Iron & Steel Co., of 
Cincinnati, states that there is absolutely 
no truth in the rumor that it will buy 


the sheet mill at Marietta, which is to 
be sold by the receiver. 
The Globe Iron Works, Tacoma, 


Wash., has certified the election of the 
following President, J. Ban- 
ford; vice president, F. A. Nicholson; 
secretary-treasurer, C. Mathews. 

Dawson, Pyles & Putschky, Inc., 
Fulton, N. Y., dump cars and contract- 
ors’ supplies, advise that they are not 
ready as yet to erect a plant, but ex- 
pect to give out their work by con- 
tract until later in the year. 

The American Supply & Packing Co., 


officers : 


Marinette, Wis., has taken over the 
business of the Mechanical Supply & 
Machinery Co., of that city. The new 
company has added capital and new 


and plans to do an extensive 


energy, 
business. 

At a meeting of the stockholders 
Jan. 20, Crane Co. increased its capital 
stock from $13,000,000 to $17,000,000, 
the shares being $100 each. Record of 
the increase was filed Jan. 24, under 
the name of R. T. Crane Jr., second 
vice president, Chicago. 

The F. J. Green Engineering Works, 
Douglas avenue, Racine, Wis., has 
completed work on its new and mod- 
ern power plant, including a 100-foot 
steel stack. A new office and adminis- 
tration building is now under way. A 
large addition to the factory was fin- 
ished recently. 

The Rome Brass & Copper Co., 
Rome, N. Y., has filed certificates of 
the merger of the Rome Tube Co., 
having taken over the Rome Metal Co. 
some time ago. It is said that the 
plant of the Tube company will prob- 
ably be removed to the works of the 
Metal company. 

The Victor Lamp Co. which recent- 
ly completed its new factory at Camp 
Washington, Cincinnati, has been in- 
for the’ manufacture of 


corporated 
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automobile lamps with a capital stock 
of $100,000 by W. J. Corcoran, John 
L. Corcoran. Edward B. Corcoran, H. 
B. Kerans and John Calvin. 

Stockholders of the Brier Hill Iron 
& Coal Co. Youngstown, O., have 
re-elected the following directors and 
officers: Directors, H. H. Stambaugh, 
John Tod, David Tod, J. G. Butler Jr., 
R. C. Steece and W. G. Pollock: Offi- 
cers, president, Henry H. Stambaugh; 
vice president, David Tod; secretary, 
R. C. Steece; general manager, Joseph 
G. Butler Jr. 

The Canadian Malleable Iron & 
Steel Co., Toronto, has purchased the 
rights for Canada to the Henderson 
process for the manufacture of tool 
steel and has received orders amount- 
ing to $22,000. The company is in- 
stalling two furnaces with oven space 
of 5 x 10 feet each, and expects to 
have three double furnaces in operation 
by March 1. 

The American Tool Works Co., 
Cincinnati, at its recent annual meet- 
ing, re-elected the directors and these 
officers: President, Franklin Alter; 
vice president and manager, J. B. Doan; 
treasurer, Harry lLuers; secretary, 
Robert Alter. The company is ne- 
gotiating for the purchase of the shops 
of the old Schreiber Iron Works, 58 
x 200 feet, on Eggleston avenue, ad- 
joining the American company’s pres- 
ent plant. 

The stockholders of the Webb City 
& Carterville Foundry & Machine 
Works, Webb City, Mo., elected these 
officers and directors: President, C. E. 
Mathews; vice president, Thomas Mc- 
Croskey; general manager, -F. B. Loom- 
is: secretary and treasurer, F. W. 
log; who, with the following, constitute 


the board of directors: T. F. Coyne, 
Robert Stewart, I. N. Bonsal, W. F. 
Spurgin, W. R. Calkins and W. F. 


Schoenberg. 

The following directors were elected 
at the annual meeting of the Security 
Steel & Iron Co., Troy, N. Y.: James 
L.. Scott, Cornelius F. Burns, George H. 
Page, Edgar T. Brackett, Fred H. Baker, 
Walter P. Butler, Louis P. Emerson, 
Edward F. Murray and James H. Burns. 
The board organized by electing these 
officers: President, Edward T. Brack- 
ett; vice president, James L. Scott; 
treasurer, Cornelius F. Burns; secretary, 
Daniel P. Norton. 

Stock is being moved into the new 
warehouse of the American Steel & Wire 
Co., at Fargo, N. D., which was just 
recently finished. _The building is 77x 
122 feet, and is very conveniently equip- 
ped. Thirty cars of wire have been 
placed in it, 37 cars will be transferred 
from the old warehouse and 80 cars of 
stock removed from Duluth. The Fargo 


Kel- . 
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warehouse is in charge of C. F. Leonard 
and the territory attached includes the 
state of North Dakota. iy 

The Knox City Iron Works, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has been chartered with 
$25,000 capital by James T. Moore, J. 
G. Ambrister, F. E. Keener, B. F. Smith, 
G. F, Eggleston and C. H. Johnson. The 
company has a plant operating, which 
includes a main building 50x 170 feet, 
two stries, anda warehouse. 
those interested in the new concern 
bought the Clinton Iron Works and re- 
cently the Maryville Iron Works, in 
both instances securing a number of val- 
uable patterns and flasks. The company 
will manufacture stoves and utensils. ‘ 

The’ Agnew Electric Welding Co., 
Detroit, has changed its name to The 
Michigan Electric Welding Co., and 
its location to the corner of Third and 
Congress streets. The new quarters 
include a one-story building, 35 x 60° 
feet, in the rear a two-story building, 
25 x 65 feet, and a large store room. 
Additional machinery equipment has 
been added and the company is now 
better prepared than ever to care for 
its specialties, automobile work, rod 
and yoke end assemblies, welding of 
rods, tubes, propeller shafts, etc. 

The stockholders of the Eureka Foun- 
dry Co., one of the oldest foundry con- 
cerns in Cincinnati, recently elected these 
directors: William H. Merten, Oscar 
Reimert, George Zeller, Anna Hellman, 
Emmet H. Daugherty, Henry J. Gosiger, 
Paul Gosiger, Jacob LeBean and Rudolph 
Oberding. The directors organized by 
electing these officers: President, Wil- 
liam H. Merten; vice president and 
treasurer, Oscar Reimert; secretary, Em- 
met H. Daugherty. The announcement 
was made that the company will be re- 
organized and the plant re-habilitated. 


Last year, 


Trade Notes:— 

Hageman & Broderson Co., manufac- 
turer of H. & B. steam driers, announce 
that all business pertaining to these 
driers will hereafter be handled by E. 
H. Conklin & Co., 149 Broadway, New 
York City, to which all communications 
should be addressed. 


Fires :— 

The works of the Allentown Charcoal 
& Iron Co., Allentown, Pa., were dam- 
aged, Jan. 7, the loss of $1,500 being 
covered by insurance. 

The H. J. Brunner Metal & Machin- 
ery Co., Kansas City, Mo., suffered seri- 
ous damage, Jan. 9, the loss of $50,000 
being covered by insurance. 

The 10-inch mill of the Hamilton 
Steel & Iron Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., was badly damaged by fire, Jan. 
11. The forge shop was also damaged 


somewhat. 














